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Defense Firms Step Up Drive for New Products 


PackagingShowBlossoms 
With Plastic, Foam, Film 


Atlantic City—Convention Hall looked more like a plastics show 
than a packaging exhibition last week when 363 material and 
machinery makers showed their latest wares at the American Man- 


agement Association’s 29th Packaging Exposition. 


WEEK found that: 

® Plastic films have taken over 
most of the consumer flexible 
packaging market and now are 
heading into the industrial field. 

@ Rigid plastics, fresh from 
their conquest of the liquid de- 
tergent market, are heading for 
other uses as containers. 

@ Paper makers not only are 
designing their own wares but 
also combination materials to 
team up with plastics. 

® Foams are doing a variety of 
packaging jobs. 

All the major packaging ma- 
terial manufacturers are “playing 
it safe” and getting into the plas- 
tics business. “If one segment of 
our business falls off, we’ll still 
be protected” was the way one 
corrugated maker put it. 

The steady growth of super- 
markets and “impulse buying” 
have been the dominant factors 
behind the switch to plastics. As 
the horizontal packaging corpo- 
rations see it: “You have to show 
the housewife what she is getting 
or she will pick the other fellow’s 
product off the shelf.” 

Here’s how individual packag- 
ing markets shape up: 

(Turn to page 32, column 1) 


ElectronicPartsCompanies 
To Get New Wage Scales 


Washington—A new minimum 
wage structure in the electronic 
parts industry will emerge from 
hearings concluded in Washing- 
ton last week. 

What minimum wage should 
be set and what the impact will 
be were the subjects of sharp dis- 
pute between industry and union 
spokesmen. 

The hearings were to deter- 
mine minimum scales under the 
Walsh-Healey Act, a New Deal 

(Turn to page 32, column 2) 


PURCHASING 


Utility Buyers 
See Decline In 
Identical Bids 


Nashville — Public utility 
buyers reported last week that 
identical bidding—sore thumb of 
the electrical equipment indus- 
try—is “definitely on the decline, 


thanks to the Justice Depart- 
ment.” 
“Identical bids on electrical 


supplies are now virtually non- 
existent,” Leonard Sisk, general 
manager of Nashville electric ser- 
vice, told PURCHASING WEEK. 
“During the past six months,” 
Sisk declared, “Nashville electric 
officials have noticed a consider- 
able variety in bidding by elec- 
trical equipment manufacturers. 
The bid range now goes as high 
(Turn to page 4, column 4) 


New Indicator Predicts 
Lower Lumber Price Tags 


New York—Fir lumber prices 
will be moving down. 

That’s the forecast by a new 
“Lumber Demand Indicator” 
developed by the McGraw-Hill 
newsletter, Construction Daily, 
and the parent publication, 
Engineering News Record. 

How good is this prediction? 

If the past record of the In- 
dicator in the “laboratory” is 
taken into account—very good 
indeed. For the past two years, 
the Indicator has been predic- 
ing fir lumber price changes with 
remarkable accuracy. 

Take the past year, for ex- 
ample. On April 25, 1959, the 

(Turn to page 3, column 1) 


P/W PANORAMA 


@ Full Appreciation of the Marketing Concept requires an 


understanding of two fundamental precepts. 


The story on 


p. 15 tells what this comparatively new concept is all about 
and how it can be put to work for you. 


@The Army May Have Started Something with its TV 


auction last fall. 


Congressional investigators, for a change, 


have some good things to say about service disposal of 


surplus items. 


See the story on p. 16. 


®@ How Efficient Is Your Purchasing Operation? This basic 


question is a tough one to answer. 


But the story on p. 18 


will give clues to the size and cost of a purchasing depart- 


ment in relation to the size and type of your company. 
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MISSILES TO BUS STOPS: Long step taken by Temco Aircraft Corp. 
typifies wide diversification programs underway im defense industry. 


merger provisions in acquiring 
Rome Cable Corp. in March of 
1959. The government suit 
against Alcoa, the largest U.S. 
aluminum producer was filed in 
Syracuse, N.Y. The suit charges 
the Rome Cable acquisition 
threatens to substantially lessen 
competition and to tend to create 
a monopoly in the production and 
sale of various wire and cable 
products and conduit. 

Prior to the merger, the 
government alleges that Alcoa 
sold over $32-million worth of 
these products in 1958; its total 
net sales that year exceeded $750- 
million. In the same year, the 
government says, Rome Cable 
sold $40-million worth. 

Gamble-Skogmo, Inc. is 
charged with violating the anti- 
merger law in acquiring stock 
control of Western Auto Sup- 
ply Co. in August 1958. The 

(Turn to page 32, column 4) 


Taxpayers, Rejoice 

Otis AFB, Mass.—Col. 
Ernest White’s New England 
conscience began to bother 
him when he found that air- 
men at Otis were consuming 
$18,000 worth of paper drink- 
ing cups a year. To streamline 
procurement he ordered that 
each airman be supplied with 
a regular drinking cup. Now 
offices and ready rooms are 
lined with china and tin mugs, 
with individual names painted 
on—as in the old barber 
shops. Savings: $13,000. 


Justice Department Antitrusters 
Move to Block Two More Mergers 


Washington—The Justice Dept. moved against two mergers this 
week—one involving Aluminum Co. of America, the largest seller 
of aluminum, and the other involving two of the country’s large 
retail chains, Gamble-Skogmo and Western Auto. 

Alcoa, the antitrusters charge, 


violated the Clayton Act’s anti- 


—___. This Week’s 


Diversification Trend 
Sparks Competition, 


Creates New Suppliers 


New York—A major part of 
the defense industry is currently 
driving for a down-the-middle 
split between military and indus- 
trial production. The move is al- 
ready producing a flood of new 
suppliers and new products for 
industrial purchasing agents. 

A PURCHASING WEEK survey 
shows that the widespread swing 
towards diversification, spurred 
by sporadic cutbacks in military 
orders and the complete elimina- 
tion of many types of defense 
equipment, is taking two direc- 
tions: 

@ Old-line defense contractors, 
primarily in the aircraft, elec- 
tronics, and small weapons fields, 
are diversifying through acquisi- 
tion—buying or merging with 
firms already in the industrial 
product line. 

@Other defense equipment 
makers are redesigning and 
tailoring products—once strictly 
defense items—for industrial use. 
They are investing considerable 
sums in research and develop- 
ment for this express purpose. 

“Many defense contractors, ex- 
cept possibly the primes in 
missile and space exploration 
work, are quickly learning the 

(Turn to page 31, column 3) 


Purchasing 
Perspective “"'-” 


TAX BOUNCE—Washington economists are inclined to 
assign to the tax collector an extra share of the blame for taking 
some of the expected zip out of first quarter business report this 


year. 


They argue that much’ of the deflated optimism of January- 
February can be explained simply by the fact that business was 
staring the tax collector in the face. This is a natural occurrence, 
of course, every year; but it acquired new overtones at the start 


of 1960. 


* * ” 
Businesses and individuals have to start laying aside funds at 
the beginning of the year to meet their March-April tax obliga- 


tions. 


The prospect is gloomy enough to start with, but the 


gloom is intensified this year because the tax bite comes at a 
time when earnings are lower than anticipated. 


Thus, the new reasoning goes, 


tax worries exercised more than 


usual restraint in buying, expansion, and modernization pro- 
grams during the past three months. 

Not everyone fully appreciates this factor—that the federal 
revenue and budget system can and does exert a restraining 
influence on business during the opening months of the year. 
An enormous swing of $14-billion occurs in the June-to-June 


period. 


In the last half of the year, revenue collections run 


about $7-billion behind federal expenses; but in the subsequent 
six-month period, tax revenues pour in at $7-billion higher than 


the government spending rate. 


But by now business has met most of its heavy tax obligations. 
By April 15 most individual payments also will be out of the 


way. 


And that’s the basis of the belief that from here on out, a 


spring surge will blossom forth with more buying, revitalized sales 
planning, and accelerated expansion programs. 
(Turn to page 31, column 1) 
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This Week's Commodity Prices 


Apr.6 Mar. 30 


METALS 

Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton.........+eeeee0% 
Pig ifon, basic, valley, gross tom...........s+seeeee% 
eins WUUNNON, Weetes, MOE COM. cece ccrcveccccscceces 
Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt...........ceeeee. 
Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt............ 


EE ee 
ss ce crys deepens eeebeseeene.s 
nC ME, sce seccecseencceescces 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton........... 
Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton.......... 


Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Chicago, gross ton........ 
Ss cee Oda sdb o edd 0004 ee08 ees 
Secondary aluminum, #380 Ib.................005- 
Copper, electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, Ib........... 
Copper scrap, #2, smelters price, Ilb................ 


en cc pad eben bod erekes 
Nickel, electrolytic, producers, Ib.............sse00- 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, Ib.............seeeeee. 
rr ees ns ease eeeee eee 0% 
ganc, Prame West, East St. Lowis, Ib... 2... ccccccces 


FUELSt 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl............006- 
Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y., barge, bbl.......... 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl.......... 
Lp-Gas, Propane, Okla., tank cars, gal............. 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg., Chicago, tank car, gal......... 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg., Los Angeles, rack, gal......... 
i CO Me cc ca sckcebcosecceces 
Heating oil #2, Chicago, bulk, gal................. 


CHEMICALS 

Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton........ 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal............. 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt......... 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. Ib.......... 
Gene, GUNGmORD, COMER, TD. 5 ices coc cccccscccces 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb......+..... eee 
Se I, GONE. BD. kc sc ccverevescceses 
Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, Ib. . 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, fob N.Y. cwt............ 
ES Mess bdo 0 p's b.0-0 695000 6o 0060 00 


Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt........cccssceees 
MOE OR 5 os ccc cacncsceveccess 
Sulfuric acid 66° commercial, tanks, ton............ 
Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. Ib........... 
Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, Ib............ 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng. finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
SE re errs or eer eee 


Wrapping paper, std. Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls...... 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 Ib basis, 600 ft. bundle. . 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton.......... 


BUILDING MATERIALSt 

Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob New Orleans, bbl. . 
Cement, Portland, bulk carlots, fob N.Y., bbl........ 
Southern pine, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N.Y., mftbm... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, mftbm.... 
Douglas fir, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Toronto, mftbm... . 


TEXTILES 
> a” Se re 
EE ON OE rrr re ree 


Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N.Y., spot, yd.............-. 
Rn gh | aa” Ee 
i Ee ry re 


HIDES AND RUBBER 
Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, Ib........ 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N.Y., Ib....... 


‘ 


+ Source: Petroleum Week } Source: Engineering News-Record 
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Price Perspective 


APRIL 11-17 


MIXED BUSINESS PATTERN is making for a lot of different opinions 
as to how 1960 will eventually turn out. 

Will it be up, down, or sideways? If you’re selective enough, there’s plenty 
of evidence around to support each of these different views. 

Adherents to the “continuing boom” viewpoint can validly cite at least 
half a dozen major business indicators—such as consumer optimism, capital 
spending pickup, and easing credit—to back up their forecasts. 

But the “bears” can—at least on the surface—make a pretty good case for 
their side, too. Their ammunition: poor first quarter retail sales, the slowdown 
in steel and auto production, and more generally—the failure of the exten- 
sively advertised “soaring sixties” to materialize overnight. 

They also point to the fact that sensitive tags have not gone up—taking this 
as further proof that demand isn’t quite up to snuff. 

° * a 

BUT MUCH OF THIS PESSIMISM could prove temporary—dissipating 
itself in the next few weeks as business shows seasonal improvement. 

Easter, for example, always gives a fillip to sales—and judging from last- 
minute reports, 1960 will be no exception. 

Consensus is that 1960 Easter will run a few percentage points ahead of 
last year. That’s in contrast to the 1% sales lag reported by department 
stores for the first quarter of this year. 

There’s the weather to consider, too. Much of February and March were 
marked by blizzards and frigid temperatures throughout wide areas of the 
country—hardly an incentive to consumer buying. 

Return of warmer weather should change all this—particularly for cars. 

The auto pickup in the last few days of March could be the signal for a 
general improvement in this area. At any rate, there’s still a fine chance that 
1960 will turn out to be the best year—in terms of units sold—that auto- 
makers have had since 1955. 

2 * e 

THE BEARISH INTERPRETATION OF STABLE PRICES is also open 
to considerable doubt. 

The failure of raw material tags to rise can be attributed to more than just 
lagging demand—though, of course, this is a factor for some items. 

A far more potent force is “ample capacity.” It’s strong enough to prevent 
sharp price rises even under boom conditions. So the fact that prices haven’t 
gone up is hardly evidence of a sputtering business curve. 

In a way, it’s strange how people can look at stable prices and start to worry 
about the future. They tend to forget that a sharply rising trend would be a 
lot more dangerous. For it’s been proved time and time again that inflation 
is always the prelude to a “bust.” 

* © . 

CAUTIOUS OPTIMISM would seem to be a much more realistic appraisal 
of the current business situation. 

Certainly 1960 surveys of business and consumer buying intentions warrant 
this view. If outlay estimates for these two groups prove correct, then it’s 
hard to see anything but a record year for 1960. 

Construction also could help. For this is one area that is performing better 
than expected. With money becoming more plentiful, lenders again are looking 
with favor on mortgages. 

Result: Construction forecasts, which only a few months ago indicated a 
substantial drop for 1960, now point to an actual building rate equal to or 
even surpassing 1959 levels. 

The housing start estimate, for example, has been revised upward from 
1.1-million to 1.2-million units. While below last year’s near-record levels, 
it’s a far smaller drop than had been anticipated. 
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Coming: Lower Fir Lumber Tags 


(Continued from page 1) 


Indicator went from —3 to +3 
(see chart at right). A P.A. buy- 
ing lumber on this signal would 
have paid $121.52 a thousand 
board feet (prices are a nation- 
wide 18-city average), and seen 
his inventory go up in value to 
$125.20 Mfbm by June 6—a sav- 
ing of $3.68 Mfbm. 

On July 18 the Indicator again 
predicted a rising trend, switch- 
ing from —4.5 to +4.6. The 
P.A. would have paid $125.49 
for lumber which, by Aug. 22, 
would have cost him $127.13. 

Last Dec. 5 the _ Indicator 
broadcast its last higher-prices- 
coming signal. The P.A. would 
have bought at $120.57 and 
would have avoided the $122.74 
high of January 23, 1960. 

Just as important as its flag- 
ging higher prices, is the advice 
the Indicator gives P.A.’s to hold 
off lumber purchases because 
lower prices are coming. 

It did this last January 16 
when it went from 0 to —3.2 
(see chart). At that time fir lum- 
ber cost $122.69. Right now the 
price reads $121.29/Mfbm—and 
it’s still dropping. 

Useful as the Indicator is, as 
a forecasting tool it is far from 


perfect. William P. Larkin, 
price editor of Construction 
Daily and Engineering News 


Record, the man who conceived 
and developed the Lumber De- 
mand Indicator, points out that: 


@ It doesn’t tell how great the 
price change will be. 


@it doesn’t forecast price 
changes for a particular city or 
area. 


“The Indicator signals over-all 
trend changes for lumber prices,” 
says Larkin, “but cannot pin- 
point local conditions such as 
weather or variations in housing 
demand which may counter the 
U.S. trend. But specific localities 
don’t buck the general trend too 
often.” 

The great advantages of the 
Indicator are that it signals a 
change in trend, and gives the 
P.A. time to take action. 

Lumber prices fluctuate con- 
iderably. It’s important to know 

they’re in for a sustained rise 

fall—or if the change will be 
i short-lived movement. 

On April 18, 1959, fir prices 
Started an eight-week climb. As 
noted above, the Indicator 
clocked this trend in its second 
week. 

The last uptrend—a six week 
climb—was caught by the Indi- 
cator two weeks before it started 
on December 19, 1959. 

This accuracy is quite logical. 
The Indicator is predicated on 
the ratio of unfilled orders to 
gross stocks of fir lumber at 142 
mills throughout the country. 
This ratio is released weekly by 
the National Association of Lum- 
ber Manufacturers. 

Stocks and unfilled orders re- 
lect, Larkin points out, condi- 
tions of production, shipment, 
and demand. 

In plotting the Indicator, the 
current ratio figure is compared 
to short and long run trends for 
the ratio. The results of these 
comparisons are combined to 
give a plus, minus, or 0 figure. 

Crossing the 0 line—when the 
current ratio is in balance with 
long and short run trends—is 
the significant signal. It means 
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that a price trend has just been 
—or is about to be—reversed. 
If the indicator crosses the 0 
line from the minus into the plus 
area it means prices will rise; 
if the indicator crosses from plus 
to minus, prices will decline. 

Ihe Indicator is also pretty 
good for pine lumber prices. 
Pine prices usually move in the 
same direction as fir because of 
the competition between the two 
types of lumber. 

From time to time, when a 
change in trend is indicated, PW 
will publish the Lumber Demand 
Indicator. 
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LIGHT BULBS ARE A BARGAIN! 


50 years ago a 100 watt bulb cost $1.45. 
In fact, if 1910 production methods at- 
tempted to supply today’s demand, a 
100 watt bulb would cost about $4.10. 
Today, you can buy a much better 100 


watt bulb for 25 cents list. 


Purchasing Week 
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AM PION 


TUBES ARE MORE ECONOMICAL 
THAN BULBS BUT — 


For lighting systems in general, incan- 
descent lamps have a relatively low ini- 
tial cost and a relatively high operating 
cost. Just the reverse is generally true 
for fluorescent lamps. In the long run, 
fluorescent lamps prove the most eco- 
nomical. In the average school building, 
for instance, fluorescents begin to be 
more economical in from 3-4 years. 
However, incandescents would provide 

the most light for an initial expenditure. 


tHE 7500 nour” ratING 
OF A LAMP DEPENDS ON HOW 
OFTEN YOU FLICK THE SWITCH 


When a fluorescent lamp is rated at 7500 
hours, the manufacturer bases this life 
expectancy on the assumption that the 
lamp will burn three hours for every 
time it is started. If you burn it ten 
hours per start you will increase its life 
roughly 50% to about 11,250 hours. On 
the other hand, one-hour per-start op- 
eration will shorten its life to about 
5,250 hours. 


MANY COST-SAVING HINTS IN THE 
CHAMPION LIGHTING MAINTENANCE MANUAL 


This manual explains the principles and 
advantages of good lighting practice in 
48 pages. Included are sections on 
group replacement of lamps, cleaning 
programs and a guide to trouble shoot- 
ing fluorescent installations. This is the 
latest edition of a guide that has proved 
to be of great practical value to lighting 
men everywhere. Write for a free copy. 


ere 


CHAMPION LAMP WORKS, Lynn, Massachusetts 
CHAMPION INCANDESCENT-FLUORESCENT « Your BEST BUY IN LAMPS 


This Week’s 


Washington 
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Perspective 


Administration experts are not budging from their view that 
1960 is going to be a year of healthy economic growth. 

If they change their minds at all, it will not be for another 
four or five weeks, when the statistics on April business begin 
to come in. Some say it will be the end of May before they 
will know enough to re-examine the official prediction that Gross 
National Product will hit $510-billion this year, compared to 
$479.5-billion in 1959. 

If the statistics of April business are good, the Administration 
will not lower its $510-billion prediction despite the disappoint- 
ments so far this year. It is watching the down-signs such as 
declining demand for steel, the dip in housing starts, and big 
inventories of new autos. But they also note good sales of autos 
last month, rising consumer incomes, and a healthy flow of new 
orders to manufacturers. 

“Unjustified hopes early in the year are being replaced by 
unjustified gloom,” a government forecaster puts it. “We have 
to be cautious in the face of what’s happening, but the year still 
looks good. April will give us the word.” 

Even a drop of $500-million in corporate tax revenue isn’t 
taken as a sign that business is turning down. The drop is in 
current tax collections, which are based on 1959 profits. Officials 
figure corporation profits were about $47-billion last year instead 
of the $48-billion they estimated in January. 

The hairline surplus in the federal budget this fiscal year will 
not be affected if Administration hopes are borne out. Officials 
see enough decline in spending to off-set the revenue drop. Most 
of the spending cut is expected in outlays for farm subsidies, not 
in government purchases of goods and services. 

Revenues for the fiscal year that begins July | depend on cor- 
poration profits and personal incomes this calendar year, and 
there will be no inclination to lower these estimates unless the 
April statistics are discouraging. 

+ * . 

Government experts are watching Detroit to see whether auto 
companies are maneuvering toward a more protectionist stand. 

There’s no clear sign yet, but there would be logic in such a 
position, in view of the trend in Europe which promises more 
restrictions—not less—against competition from U. S. cars. The 
Automobile Manufacturers Association told the Commerce De- 
partment officials last week: “U. S. vehicles in Europe will be at 
an even greater disadvantage . . . than they are at present,” when 
the six-country common market, and the seven-country free trade 
association each starts lowering trade barriers among their own 
members. 


© e = 

A bill to limit the activities of retired military brass hired by 
defense contractors is finding tough going in the House. 

The legislation, introduced by Congressman F. Edward Hebert 
(D.-La.) forbids retired officers from selling to the services at all, 
and would carry criminal penalties for violators. The Hebert 
proposal stems from last year’s headline making probe into the 
services performed by retired generals and admirals for companies 
that supply much of the Pentagon’s procurement. 

Members of the House Armed Services Committee want a 
softer bill. One idea, for instance, would be to withhold the 
retirement pay of officers found guilty of conflicts of interest. And 
other ideas are likely to be considered before Congress is through 
with the issue. 

The Senate hasn’t yet begun to consider the whole idea so the 
outlook for getting a law passed is very much up in the air. 


Weekly Production Records 


amen 


Latest Week Year 

Week Ago Ago 
Steel ingot, thous tons 2,447 2047" 2,641 
Autos, units 150,555 137,385* 133,878 
Trucks, units 29,561 28,483* 25,955 
Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 7,916 7,945 7,129 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 13,091 12,846 13,784 
Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 6,811 7,278 6,798 
Gasoline, thous bbl 27,968 28,003 28,405 
Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 81.1 81.4 84.9 
Container board, tons 131,790 155,557 153,007 
Boxboard, tons 102,018 102,523 93,676 
Paper operating rate, % 99.9 98.1* 92.9 
Lumber, thous of board ft 263,247 250,517 253,617 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 1,452 1,453* 1,320 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 13,542 13,951 12,618 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 356.2 383.6 469.9 
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Lumbermen Foresee No New Price Boosts 


Seattle—Lumber producers in 
the Pacific Northwest discount 
the possibility that prices will be 
increased by a new FHA ruling 
that requires the use of grade- 
marked framing in_ residential 
construction. 

They point out that the ruling, 
which became effective April 1, 
has been publicized for four 
months, giving suppliers in all 
areas of the country ample time 
to build up their stocks. 

Shortages, if any, will be few 
and far between, major producers 
say. Furthermore, they add, the 
practice of using mixed grades for 
framing purposes is common only 
on the Atlantic Coast. 

H. V. Simpson of Portland, 
Ore., executive vice president of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, declares that the new 
rule can be placed into effect 
“without any increase in cost to 
the consumer.” 

At least 95% 
produced in the 


3 Supply Firms 
Deny Accusations 
Of Price-Fixing 


Cleveland—Three plumbing 
supply companies have heatedly 
denied allegations of price-fixing 
on a City of Cleveland contract 
for stopcock equipment for the 
waterworks. 

Each of the companies, Crane 
Supply Co., Grinnell Co., Inc., 
and Amstan Div., American 
Radiator & Standard Sanitary 
Corp., submitted identical bids of 
$60,120 on the contracts. Two 
other firms bid slightly higher. 

Acting Mayor Ralph _ S. 
Locher, unsatisfied with the ex- 
planations of the three firms has 
now asked the city Board of Con- 
trol to reject all three bids and 
readvertise the contract. 

Locher said the companies had 
told him they had been charged 
identical costs by identical sup- 
pliers. While he admitted he 
could find “no fault” in this ex- 
planation, he nevertheless recom- 
mended rejection of the bids on 
the basis of an opinion from an 
assistant. 

“My assistant told me,” said 
Acting Mayor Locher, “that on 
the basis of the details in the 
specification of this contract, 
there was a mathematical chance 
of only one in 3,600 that identical 
bids could be received.” 

The price-fixing charge came 
on top of a recent request by 
Locher to the Ohio Municipal 
League to investigate price-fix- 
ing on government contracts. At 
the same time, the U.S. Justice 
Department announced it would 
check into purchases by Cleve- 
land and other municipalities. 


of all lumber 
Douglas fir 


Diversification Set For 
Atomic Sewage Company 


Montreal—The company that 
pioneered Canada’s new “Atom- 
ized Suspension Technique” in 
sewage treatment is now going to 
branch into industrial waste dis- 
posal. 

National Welding Co. says it is 
interested in working with indus- 
trial firms to apply AST in the 
solution of their waste problems, 
including recovery of useful 


chemicals from wastes. 
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region of Washington and Oregon 
already was under grade super- 
vision (in grades of standard and 
better) and extending the grading 
practice to the utility grades used 
in framing is being accomplished 
easily, Simpson said. Only the 
smaller mills are expected to have 
any trouble with the new regu- 
lation. 

Lumber prices have been 
weakening since the first of the 
year, producers pointed out, ex- 
cept for slight increases in tim- 
bers. Green fir lumber has been 


leading the downtrend. Dry fir 
items remained strong and are 
slightly higher priced than a year 
ago. 

Lumber prices normally head 
upward in the Spring, at the start 
of the building season. Poor 
weather in the Midwestern and 
Eastern markets has affected de- 
mand, although the first few days 
of April have seen an increase 1 
orders. 

Improved weather could lead 
to higher prices by the end of the 
month. 


A PW INDICATOR: ORDER/SALES RATIO 


This measure shows how incoming business compares with shipments. 
A ratio over “I” indicates increasing backlogs; under “!” indicates foll- 
ing backlogs. The higher the ratio the better the business outlook. 


mame 
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Pig 


DESPITE INCREASED BOOKINGS (particularly in the machinery and 


transportation areas) new factory orders re 


| Im 


t 6% below 


sales in February. Result: Backlogs declined for the third straight 


month — this time 


they dropped by more 


than $500-million. 


Utility Purchasers Report Decline 
In Identical Bidding Activities 


(Continued from page 1) 
as 25% on items which used to 
bring in identical bids.” 

Sisk’s statement came on top 
of the release of a letter to Sen. 
Estes Kefauver, (D.-Tenn.) from 
S. R. Finley, superintendent of 
the Chattanooga Electric Power 
Board. 

Finley told Kefauver the 
Chattanooga board is now getting 
a variety of bids because of “the 
activity of your committee” in 
probing price-fixing by electrical 
contractors. 

Meanwhile a PURCHASING 
WEEK check into the situation in 
other parts of the country dis- 
closed that identical bidding 
definitely seems to be loosening 
up in these areas; 

© West Coast. Two utility com- 
pany buyers agreed that identical 
bidding went on the decline be- 
fore the news of the Justice De- 
partment indictments of 14 elec- 
trical equipment makers for price 
conspiracy. “I believe,” said one 
buyer, “the equipment manufac- 
turers saw what was in the wind 
several months before the story 
broke and started to clean 
house.” 

@ Mid-West. A public utility 
buyer in the Chicago area told 
PW that prices are now “wide 
open” on such items as switch- 
gear and power transformer. He 
said bids on power transformer 
now differ as much as 15% to 
17% and switchgears “as much 
as 20%.” 

The “new look” in electrical 
equipment bids hasn’t spread to 
all areas of the country, however. 
In Texas, for example, buyers 
for at least three public utilities 
report they’ve seen “no change as 
yet.” The same was true in Cleve- 
land and Canton, O., where 
spokesmen for three utilities said 


they understand the market is 
softening in other areas, but 
hasn’t hit Ohio yet. 

Meanwhile, in the New Eng- 
land, New York, and New Jersey 
areas, where most utility com- 
pany buyers refused to go on 
record about the identical bid 
situation, one buyer at least ex- 
ploded this attack, not on the 
electrical equipment manfac- 
turers, but on his colleagues in 
the private utility field: 

“We never got any identical 
bids in the first place,” he de- 
clared, “and that’s because we 
negotiated book prices down. The 
government can’t negotiate bids, 
but private utility buyers can. 
Anybody can buy book price and 
then holler ‘collusion.’ But good 
purchasing in a free enterprise 
system means negotiation.” 


General Electric Slashes 


Silicon Rectifier Tags 
On 39 Different Units 


Syracuse—General Electric 
Co. has cut prices on low current 


silicon rectifiers from 4% to 
50%. 
The price reductions affect 


some 39 military and commercial 
rectifier cells, including IN540 
400-volt units and IN1095 500- 
volt models, each of which went 
down 10% and 49%, respec- 
tively, to an identical level of 
$1.80 unit. 

Other rectifiers affected by the 
reduction, which is effective im- 
mediately, include silicon low 
current pig-tail lead mounted 
lines, stud mounted lines, and in- 
sulated stud mounted lines. The 
price cuts were attributed to sav- 
ings in production costs. 
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WHY THIS 2? 


= 


Why let a maze of wires detract from the attractive 
exterior of the modern industrial plant or commercial 
structure? Why not specify Cope Wireway and elimi- 
nate utility poles and cables as project engineers were 
able to do above. Cope Wireway is strong, function- 
ally attractive, completely weatherproof—ideal for 
outdoor as well as indoor installations. 


And most important, it saves you money! A single 
24” wide section of Cope Wireway supports as many 
cables as sixteen lengths of 4” conduit—thus reduc- 
ing material and installation costs. 


Cope’s complete line of elbows, tees and other fittings 
provides necessary system flexibility even in cramped 
quarters . . . allows for changes in direction or elevation. 


In Cope Wireway, cable is always accessible . . . for 
routine maintenance checks or later re-routing or 


additions to your present electrical distribution system. 


Learn why there is a difference with Cope Cable 
Supports . . . available in aluminum or galvanized 
steel. Talk to your authorized Cope Electrical Whole- 


saler or write us direct and ask for proof! 


1101-R 


Originators of the first integrated line of Cable Supporting Systems 
e WIREWAY « CHANNEL « LADDER « CONTROLWAY 


division of ROME CABLE CORPORATION 


COLLEGEVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Sold only through authorized electrical wholesalers 
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Union Leaders Are Worried Over 
Blame It on Strife Between Unions, 


New York—Stagnating union 
membership has the AFL-CIO 
worried. 

One of the big factors respon- 
sible for this stagnation is the 
internecine struggle now going on 
between unions. Despite the 
Federation’s recent victory over 
insurgent electrical workers in 
Lynn, Mass., and Baltimore, little 


headway has been made in solv- 
ing these membership difficulties. 

But that’s not the only prob- 
lem. Other reasons for the rela- 
tive cessation of union growth 
since 1954 (see chart on left) in- 
clude: 

®@ Effective resistance in the 
South. 


MOUNT VERNON MILLS, INC. PRODUCES A WIDE RANGE OF FABRICS IN THESE CATEGORIES: Arm 
osnaburgs and sateens e Fabrics used by the canvas goods manufacturing industry e Hose duck, belt d 


GEARED TO THE FUTURE - These gears or gear rims used to replace cast iron dryer gears on #5 paper making 
machine at St. Regis Paper Company’s plant at Deferiet, New York, were machined from 6” sheet stock of Panelyte grade 
905. The outside diameter of the wheel is 54-7 /16”. The Panelyte rims have a 6” face with 112 teeth, a 1%” circular pitch on 
a 53-31/64” pitch diameter. These gears greatly reduce noise and machine vibrations thus improving working conditions 
and lowering general maintenance costs. Damaged gears are easily replaced by simply substituting a new gear ring instead 


of replacing the entire hub, arms and rim as was necessary with metal gears. The Panelyte is highly resistant to shock and has 


excellent machining characteristics. One of the important materials used in the fabrication of these Panelyte phenolic lami- 


nates is Mount Vernon Duck. 


This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc., and the industries they serve, are serving 
America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new fabric 


or in the application of those already available. 


UNIFORMITY 
Makes The 
Big Difference 


oe 
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In Industrial 


Fabrics 
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INDUSTRIAL TEXTILES 


TURNER HALSEY 


>M PANY 


Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: Chicago * Atlanta + Baltimore * Boston « Los Angeles 


y duck, ounce duck, wide duck, drills, twills, 
uck, chafer fabrics and other special fabrics 


for the rubber industry e Laminating fabrics and special constructions for the plastics industry e Ironing machine aprons and cover cloths for the 


laundry industry e Special fabrics for the coating 


industry e Standard constructions and specialties for the shoe, rug and carpet industries e Dryer 


® Racketeering revelations. 


® General good times provid- 
ing less inducement to join. 


® Union membership too costly 
for benefits. 


All these influences stand out 
against a background of develop- 
ing automation with its attendant 
drop in union-prone blue collar 
workers. 

The big unions are quite aware 
of this critical plateau in their 
membership. And they don’t in- 
tend to take it lying down. They 
have definite well-conceived 
plans to increase their member- 
ship rolls. 

But to understand the reason- 
ing behind the coming union re- 
cruitment drive—and to gain a 
perspective on any 1960 labor 
events—it is necessary to know 
the union picture as it exists 
today. 


UNION MEMBERSHIP 


The latest government figures 
on union membership aren’t in 
yet, but a report by John W. 
Livingston, AFL-CIO organiza- 
tion director, puts it at 17-million 
—the same as in 1955 when the 
AFL and the CIO merged. 

The most recent government 
count—which includes Canadian, 
Central American and other non- 
U.S. members of U.S. based 
unions—is 18.1-million workers 
in 1958. 

This union membership amounts 
to 35.8% of our total nonagricul- 
tural employment—a level about 
which unionization has hovered 
since 1944 (see chart left). 

Of the total labor force, union 
members account for 25.4%. 
And again, this percentage has 
remained fairly stable since 1946. 

Union membership declined 
from 18.5-million in 1956 to 
18.1-million in 1958. As a per- 
centage of the total labor force 
unionized workers declined from 
26.3% to 25%. 

But it is significant to note 
that, despite the absolute drop in 
numbers, union membership rose 
slightly as a percentage on non- 
agricultural employment—from 
35.7% to 35.8%. 

The reason: the inroads among 
blue collar workers brought about 
by automation. 


UNION CONCENTRATION 


Where, in the American econ- 
omy, is union membership con- 
centrated? We can approach this 
question from 3 different di- 
rections: 


@Collar color. A little over 
12% of union membership— 
2.2-million— is composed of 


felts for paper making, aprons for harvesting machines @ Mop yarns and drapery fabrics @ Work clothing fabrics for industry e Fabrics for U.S. Army 
and Navy e Specification fabrics for industry generally. 


Stagnating Membership, 


Racketeering Findings 


white collar employees. The rest 
are the blue collar workers and 
agricultural employees. 


@ Industrial areas. As shown 
in the upper righthand chart, 
union concentration is found 
mainly in manufacturing (46.5% 
of all union members), transpor- 
tation and utilities (18.8%), and 
construction (12.9%). 

Again, the specter of automa- 
tion can be seen hanging over 
union strongholds. Since 1956 
nonmanufacturing union mem- 
bership has grown by about 225,- 
000, while in manvfacturing 
union membership has declined 
some 500,000 over the same 
period. 


® Big unions. Concentration of 
membership in a few big unions 
is a characteristic American labor 
pattern. There are 186 national 
and international unions listed by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and the 7 largest of these account 
for over 36% of total union mem- 
bership (see chart, left). 


PROSPECTIVE UNION ACTIVITY 


Campaigns for future union re- 
cruitment are worked out against 
the backdrop detailed above. The 
major areas open to unions to in- 
crease their membership rolls are: 

@ Nonunionized industrial 
workers. 


@ White collar workers. 


®@ Professional and_ technical 


workers. 


The Industrial Union Depart- 
ment of the AFL-CIO is already 
clearing the decks to prepare the 
approach to the pockets of indus- 
trial nonunion territory. It is put- 
ting pressure on warring unions 
in chemicals, oil, electrical, and 
other industries to settle their ter- 
ritorial claims. 

This is a necessary prelude to 
organizing. Under AFL-CIO 
rules, where there’s a union con- 
flict, the AFL-CIO can’t help out 
with it organizers. 

But the biggest target is the 
white collar worker. With auto- 
mation increasing his ranks rela- 
tive to the blue collar, the white 
collar becomes the most attrac- 
tive group for unionization ef- 
forts. 

Only 75 of the 186 unions have 
more than a negligible number of 
members in white collar work. 
All these unions will be aiming to 
add more of them to their rolls. 

The AFL-CIO is now working 
out of its organizing approach by 
setting up schools of organizers 
who are, or look like, white collar 
workers. In this way, they hope 
to enhance union appeal to this 
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traditionally union-resistant 
group. 

Finally, the professional and 
technical worker, another group 
that automation is making more 
and more prominent, is being 
eyed by union organizers. Many 
union officials feel that this group 
is wide open to a well-planned 
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Announcing the 1960 G 
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GENERA 


Here’s a guessing contest for lamp users. It’s a fun 
way for General Electric to demonstrate this very 
important point: Whatever type of fluorescent you use, 
General Electric research has produced a lamp that will 
give you more light for your money. To underscore the 
point, we are using our most dramatic new fluorescent, 
the mighty G-E Power Groove* Lamp. 


TOP 25 WINNERS will receive a handsome 


matched ensemble of decorator-approved lamps for 
the home—including: 


e One swing arm desk lamp 
¢ Two 33-inch-tall matched end table lamps 
¢ One floor lamp 


¢ 12 feet of fluorescent lighting for 
valances or cornices 


All lamps with beautiful matching shades 


NEXT 500 WINNERS will win powerful G-E PAR 


outdoor spotlights with water-proofed socket and 25 
feet of cord. 


a 
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SAVER 


525 WINNERS 
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HERE’S ALL YOU NEED TO KNOW TO WIN: 


¢ G-E Power Groove Lamp Fact No. 1—users 
save from $15 to $85 per lamp on initial 
installation costs over previous fluorescent 
types. 
¢ G-E Power Groove Lamp Fact No. 2—The 
lamp is by far the most popular and suc- 
cessful high intensity fluorescent on the 
market today. 
At this point you become an armchair economist. 
Just make a guess at how many initial investment 
dollars all G-E Power Groove Lamp users will save 
between June 1, 1959, and June 1, 1960. (We won’t 
have our final estimate until after June 1, 1960, so 
our guess is as good as anybody’s. But here’s a tip: 
We think it will be between 12 and 18 million dollars!) 


NOTHING TO BUY... NOTHING TO LOSE— 
Enter now! Get your entry blank and any further 
information you might need from your CE Lamp 
distributor, 

General Electric Co., Large Lamp Dept. C-012, 
Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


*General Electric trademark for its non-circular cross section fluorescent lamp. 
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Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL &@ 


-E Fluorescent Lamp 


“MONEY 
CONTEST” 


Takes only seconds to enter—Nothing to buy, nothing to write 
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ELECTRIC 
L ELECTRIC...WHERE BRIGHT IDEAS BECOME BETTER LAMPS 


8th District Picks Esser As 


Its New NAPA 


Rochester, N. Y.—Election of 
a new district vice president and 
plans for an advanced purchas- 
ing workshop topped the agenda 


at the 8th District Council’s 
recent meeting here. 
Frederick Esser, purchasing 


agent for Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s Lamp Div., Bloomfield, 
N. J., is the new District 8, 
NAPA vice president. He suc- 
ceeds Everett W. Noble, general 
purchasing agent, Moore Busi- 
ness Forms, Inc., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y. 


Plan Workshop 


Plans were made for an ad- 
vanced purchasing workshop, 
April 22-23, at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, N. Y. The work- 
shop, sponsored by the district’s 
Professional Development Com- 
mittee and Activities Committee, 
will be conducted by Dr. Howard 
T. Lewis, professor emeritus of 
Harvard Graduate School of 
Business. It will be based on case 


Edgar Chew, El Pasos 
P.A., Gains Top Spot In 
City Buyer's Association 


El Paso, Tex.—Edgar Chew, 
purchasing agent for the City of 
El Paso, has been elected presi- 
dent of the El Paso Purchasing 
Agents Association. 

Other newly elected officers 
are: Bob Midkiff, purchasing 
agent, El Paso Natural Gas 
Co., first vice president; Carrol 
Glenn, purchasing agent, Triangle 


EDGAR CHEW 


Electric, second vice president; 


Vernon Lindquist, purchasing 
agent, Car Parts Depot, sec- 
retary; and Mrs. Addie Ross, 
purchasing agent, State National 
Bank, treasurer. 

New directors are Bob Coving- 
ton, purchasing agent, El Paso 
Smelting Works; Dick Smith, 
purchasing agent, Phelps Dodge 
Refinery; and Vince Wieland, 
Western Natural Gas Service. 


Indiana City Celebrates 
Purchasing Agents’ Week 


Evansville, Ind. — Purchasing 
agents had their week—thanks to 


Mayor Frank McDonald of 
Evansville. 
McDonald proclaimed Mar. 


6-12 as Purchasing Agents Week 
and was also on hand for the 
Purchasing Agents Association of 
Evansville’s annual executive 
night, Mar. 10, with controller 
Jewett Davidson. 


8 


Vice President 


studies and discussions of pur- 
chasing problems. The curricu- 
lum includes materials manage- 
ment, vendor relations, vendor 
rating, trade relations, and value 
analysis. 

Plans were 
the 8th District Conference, Oct. 
19-21, Sheraton-Ten Eyck Hotel, 
Albany, N. Y., and for two 
workshops in June and Septem- 
ber for incoming officers and 
committee chairmen. 


also finalized for § 


FREDERICK ESSER 


Top Management 


Mansfield, Ohio—North Cen- 
tral Ohio P.A. Association mem- 
bers had some extra company at 
their March “Executive Night” 
meeting. Not only their bosses 
came, but also area bankers 
showed up to hear economist 
James A. Dawson’s “Crystal Ball 
Look at Business.” 

Dawson, vice president of 
Cleveland’s National City Bank, 
told the group it could expect 
a high—not boom—level of 
business activity during 1960 
despite some tapering off in cer- 
tain segments. 

He based his predictions on 


and Bankers, Too 


several important areas that he 
thought showed promise of im- 
provement this year. Among 
them he cited an increased level 
of federal and state spending, de- 
creasing inventories and antici- 
pated high capital goods, and 
increased consumer expenditures 
this year. 

With general improvements in 
European economy Dawson saw 
reason to predict that net exports 
would also increase this year, 
because Europeans are in a better 
position not only to consume 
their own products but to buy 
American-made goods. 


“When I buy components... 
| look for ENGINEERING COOPERATION” 


See MALLORY for: 


Mercury and Zinc- 
Carbon Batteries 


.. says Mr. J. H. Lambrix, Vice President and Director of 
Purchases for the Electric Autolite Company, shown with an 
Autolite distributor. ‘‘In selecting suppliers, we look for com- 
panies which show an awareness of our problems and a spirit 
of cooperation on the part of their engineering people . . 
attitude which helps us make reliable products. Mallory has 
been one of our suppliers for more than 25 years.” 


J. H. Lambrix, Vice President and Director 
of Purchases, Electric Autolite Company. 
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Houston—Some unique solu- 
tions to paper work problems 
startled many Houston Purchas- 
ing Agent Association members 
at a recent two-day seminar. 

Roy Fly of Gulf Oil Co.’s 
Domestic Production Div. re- 
ported his firm writes oniy a small 
fraction of the purchasing orders 
issued each month; the rest are 
oral. This policy he said was 
initiated on a modified scale 
about three years ago. 

Harry Lanser, Monsanto 
Chemical Co., Texas City, told 
the group it is his firm’s policy 
to destroy requisitions within 24 
hours. This reduces the amount 
of paper to be filed, he explained 
to the group. 

Gulf Brewing Co.’s J. F. 
Florian expressed the general 
feeling in describing Gulf and 
Monsanto’s systems as “radical 
departures from accepted poli- 
cies.” 

The seminar, described as a 
“brain-picking” session, was gen- 
erally hailed a success. Com- 
ments voiced included: 

R. L. Legate, Texas Instru- 
ments, Houston Div.—“This was 


Denver Association Hears 
General Electric Manager 
Discuss Value Analysis 


Denver—Economies through 
value analysis and standardization 
were thrashed out at the March 
meeting of the Puchasing Agents 
Association of Denver. 

John M. Czimbal, manager of 
value analysis engineering, Pro- 
duction Engine Department, Gen- 
eral Electric Co., Cincinnati, was 
the main speaker. 

The program was arranged by 
the Value Analysis and Standard- 
ization Committee. Lou Harder, 
Sundstrand-Denver is chairman 
and other committee members are 
William Ellis, Armco Drainage, 
co-chairman; Roy Blanchard, 
Public Service Co.; John Con- 
stantine, Stearns-Roger Mfg. Co.; 
Tom Howell, Southern Supply; 
Max McComas, Ideal Cement; 
and Larry Pierce, Eversman Mfg. 
Co. Oliver Deaton, Electrom 
Corp., is co-ordinator of the 
group. 


Birmingham Bans Foreign 
Steel for Municipal Use 
As Quality Doubts Arise 


Birmingham, Ala. — Commis- 
sioner of Purchases J. T. Wag- 
goner has banned the use of for- 
eign steel in the construction of 
all municipal structures. 

The order against imports was 
issued after M. L. Clement, ex- 
ecutive director of the Southern 
Building Code Congress, warned 
that much, or even most, of the 
steel reaching our shores from 
foreign lands is doing so with no 
certification that it meets the spe- 
cifications of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials.” 

Clement said American manu- 
facturers must live up to these 
standards, which are required by 
the Southern building code. He 
added, “A certification on for- 
eign steel has no value unless it 
is from an American laboratory.” 
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Solution to Paperwork: Make Orders 
By Word of Mouth Whenever Possible 


a healthy exchange of ideas. We 
may use some of them (Gulf’s 
unwritten purchase policy) if the 
situation arises.” 

A. L. Sweitzer, Stauffer Chemi- 
cal Co., Houston—*I was highly 
interested by the ideas on how to 
reduce paper work (Monsanto’s 
policy).” 

C. O. Thompson, Texas East- 
ern Transmission Corp.—said he 
left “with definite ideas on job 
specifications (for potential em- 
ployees).” 


MORE POLITICAL PARTICIPATION was the advice P.A.’s received 
again, this time from noted newspaperman and author, R. L. Tobin, 
left. He spoke at the New York P.A. Assn.’s March meeting. With 
him are G. W. Baker, center, assn. president and G. C. Fordyce, first v.p. 


W|Resistoflex Corp. Cuts 
* |Acid Piping Tags 30% 
|| After Production Savings 


New York—Price cuts of up 
i|to 30% were put into effect last 


© | week by Resistoflex Corp. on its 


line of Fluoroflex-TS piping and 
fittings, used for acids. 

A company spokesman said 
the reductions were the result of 
more economical production tech- 


}| niques along with a price cut by 


Du Pont Co. on the cost of the 
basic Teflon resin. The new 
price on three in. pipe, for ex- 
ample, is now $12.60 per ft. com- 
pared to $17.95. 


... with Dennison PRES-a-ply® Labels 
stripe-gummed with permanent adhesive! 


PROOF-OF-PURCHASE 
COUPONS ON 
HARD-TO-LABEL 
SURFACES 


are both pilfer-proof 
and easy toclip... 


That’s why several Charles Antell Hair Care 
Products were able to participate in a highly 
successful premium promotion with all other 
B.T. Babbitt Inc. products. The problem was 
to attach pilfer-proof evidence of purchase to 
polyethylene and silicone-treated bottles .. . 
two hard-to-label surfaces. 


Protection against coupon pilferage, compara- 
ble with that provided by wrap-around labels, 
is now easy to get with Dennison PRES-a-ply 
labels, gummed only at the ends with per- 
manent pressure-sensitive adhesive. They are 
speedily and economically applied on the pro- 
duction line to lacquered, metal, silicone- 
treated and other moisture-resistant surfaces 
with the aid of low-cost, automatic Dennison 
PRES-a-ply Label Dispensers. 


* 
Dennison Helping you compete more effectively 


Whether your products are packaged in bottles, 
film, foil or paper, Dennison can help you 
tailor your labels to any promotional or in- 
formative task. That’s because Dennison 
makes labels with all kinds of gumming: pres- 
sure-sensitive, water-moistenable and heat- 
seal . . . for either permanent or peelable 
adhesion. Experience in designing and produc- 
ing labels for America’s leading merchandisers 
has also created a pool of ideas on which you 
can freely draw. 


Add extra value to your next labels . . . idea- 
wise, quality-wise, cost-wise . . . by adding 
Dennison to your merchandising team. Crea- 
tive suggestions and cost quotations are yours 
for the asking. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Writing a Resume 


If you’re in the job market, here’s a tip: prepare a good 
resume before you start your job hunt. An outline of your 
professional and educational experience, with a dash of your 
personality added in for good measure, can boost your chances 
of getting the job you want. Here are five hints you can use: 


(1) Try to keep your resume to one page. Brevity 
helps your prospective boss get the point: you're 
a good manager of words. 

(2) Be modest, but don’t undersell yourself. List 
the truly significant parts of your job history, 
school, and military service. 

(3) Avoid the very flashy presentations that were 
the vogue in executive circles a few years ago. 
Simplicity and conservative good taste will never 
go wrong. 

(4) Spell out your specialized skills—the experi- 
ence you've had in negotiating highly technical 
purchases, engineering courses you took in school, 
and the like. 

(5) Keep your resume file up to date even though 
you're not job hunting. Many alert managers re- 
vise their material once a year or more often. 


If you need more help, consult your college placement 
office or your local library. (Suggested references: “Why and 
How to Prepare an Effective Job Resume,” by J. L. Angel, 
and “Pick Your Job—and Land It,” by Sidney and Mary 
Edlund.) 

Some placement firms specialize in resume writing serv- 
ices. They'll do the job for you and have special printed 
copies made up. The cost varies from a few dollars to several 
hundred. But it can be a good investment. 


Business Graveyard 


Worried about inventory management? You might con- 
sider this statement by Roy A. Foulke, vice president of 
Dun & Bradstreet, the national credit-rating service: 


“Inventories are the graveyard of American 
business . . . they are a prime cause of business 


WHAT VALUE ANALYSIS 


BEFORE ANALYSIS: Valve was made 
by brazing a cast base to a screw 
machine shaft. Extensive machining was 
costly. 


Source: Bridgeport Brass Co., Bridgeport 2, Conn. 


AFTER ANALYSIS: Part made as a 
one-piece forging —ready to use with 
only minor machining. 


failures because few managements recognize a 
dangerous inventory condition in its early stages.” 


The problem seems to be over-investment of working capi- 
tal in materials subject to price drops and high obsolescence. 
When the market price drops or stock becomes obsolete, it’s 
money out of the till. “Few firms can afford such losses,” 
Foulke goes on. And the small firms without good inventory 
management policies are hardest hit. “They seem to lack 
some means of setting a definite dollar limit that the inventory 
of their business should not exceed,” Foulke adds. 


Political Season 


What’s your reason for going into politics? Is it to sup- 
port your firm’s position for high tariffs for your products, 
for more union control legislation? Or because you believe 
its one of your obligations as a citizen? 

Unfortunately many American businessmen who have sud- 
denly shown an interest in politics have done so only on a 
self-interest basis. Donald G. Herzberg of Rutgers University 
puts it this way: “The American businessman has been guilty 
of a chronic mistake. He has tended in general to equate his 
interest with the public interest.” Unfortunately, this has 
tended to lead businessmen-politics into a one-party trap. 


Herzberg has felt sufficiently concerned about 
this to get together with a businessman, William 
H. Baumer, special assistant to the president at 
Johnson & Johnson, Co., New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, and write a book called “Politics Is Your 
Business.” The co-authors, respectively a Demo- 
crat and Republican, have hopes that businessmen 
will see politics as a two-party choice. Their rec- 
ommendation for political action: Join either of 
the two political parties. 


Short Pointer 


A P.A. who has found a better way to keep salesmen from 
taking up more time than they should reports that a cuckoo 
clock is just the thing. He has the clock directly above his desk. 
Every 15 minutes the cheery bird emerges to announce the 
time. Keeps things rolling right along. 


CAN DO FOR YOU 


TECHNIQUE: 


Switch manufacturing operation 
to eliminate machining. 


SAVINGS: 
Cost cut 20%. 
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PURCHASING WEEK Asks . . . 
What have you done to eliminate unnecessary 
paper work and to simplify essential paper work? 


Question asked by: R. L. Bisset, Buyer 
Corning Glass Works, Corning, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL SCENE 


C. H. Slauter, purchasing agent, Ebco 
Mfg. Co. (electric water coolers, etc.) 
Columbus, Ohio: 


“Top management here has always 
been allergic to paper work and, there- 
fore, it has been held to a minimum that 
is sufficient for good management and 
statistical data. Our purchasing depart- 
ment includes material control. We have 
eliminated requisitions for production 
material by substituting the material 
control schedules, a saving of approxi- 
mately 80 man-hours per month—plus 
cost of requisition forms. Recently we 

have placed blanket orders with local vendors of factory and main- 
tenance supplies. Vendors submit one invoice at the end of the 
month. This eliminates countless purchase orders and correspond- 
ing number of invoices that would have to be processed involving 
purchasing accounting entries and vouchers.” 


R. L. Hall, director of purchasing, Pack- 


aging Corp. of America, Evanston, Ill: 


“Broadening the application of travel- 
ing requisitions and blanket purchase 
orders has proved particularly effective. 
We have also substituted a handwritten 
order form for our regular order to con- 
firm local purchases of small value 
items. This reduces clerical work to a 
minimum and also retains essential con- 
trols. Where frequent deliveries of the 
same commodity are required, we enter 
them all on a single receiving report 
and arrange for a monthly invoice.” 


need engineering materials fast? 


NVF IS YOUR DIRECT LINE TO... 
PROMPT, OFF-THE-SHELF DELIVERY 


For accurate information and fast shipments of Laminated Plastics, Vulcanized Fibre and 
Extruded Nylon from stock, phone your nearest National Sales Office. Every Monday 
morning all National Sales Offices receive up-to-the-minute information on available stock. 

Stocks include grades of PHENOLITE® Laminated Plastic, National Vulcanized Fibre, 
National Nylon and “Delrin”, Du Pont’s new acetal resin. 

If you prefer, your finished part can be supplied fabricated to your specifications... timed 
to your production needs. National serves industry from five strategic fabricating plants— 
Wilmington, Delaware; Chicago, Illinois; Los Angeles, California; Johnson City, New York 
and Toronto, Canada. 


S. D. Jamieson, purchasing agent, 
Schramm, Inc. (portable compressors, 
etc.), West Chester, Pa.: 


“I believe our most important step 
was adopting a combination purchasing 
order-receiving form. This didn’t cut 
down on the purchasing clerk’s typing 
time but did reduce approximately 75% 
the receiving clerk’s typing (our receiv- 
ing department is responsible to pur- 
chasing). Another thing we have is an 


inventory control card for everything we 

buy. It shows minimum and maximum 

levels and includes specifications. When- 
ever material is needed, the inventory control card travels to pur- 
chasing instead of a requisition which would require someone’s 
writing or typing the necessary papers to secure the material. This 
I believe simplifies paper work and avoids many errors.” 


C. R. Milliken, general purchasing 
agent, Beatrice Foods Co., Chicago: 


“We are endeavoring to have a con- 
siderable amount of our orders prepared 
at the plant level. These are then sent 
on to our general office where we 
accumulate them and issue one order 
for the entire group instead of individual 


‘DHENOLITE 


ed PLASTIC 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED 


FIBRE 


Normal stocks average 
80 of the most used 
grades including glass 
base, major paper and 
cotton base grades and 
those meeting Mil-Specs. 


Commercial Fibre, used 
in a broad range of ap- 
plications, available in 
sheets, %” to 2%” thick. 
Colors: red, black or 
gray. 


FABRICATED 
PARTS 


NATIONAL 


nylon 


DELRIN 


You profit from the effi- 
ciency of an integrated 
materials manufacturer- 
fabricator. This “single- 
source service” is geared 


Extruded Nylon Rod is 
stocked in diameters 
from yy” to 2”. Nylon 
fabricated parts can be 
specified in an almost 
limitless variety. 


Rod in diameters from 
%” to 2” in stock. Strip, 
from .020 to .093 thick 
up to 7” wide, special 
extruded shapes to 
order. 


orders. We find this cuts down on 
printed material and also on the time 
expended in typing out orders.” 


to fast delivery. 


Call Your Nearby National Sales Office—Your Direct Line To Fast Delivery 


3-0393 
4-3500 
7-1935 
1-0632 
1-0240 
4-4386 
3-2077 
3-3632 
8-1308 


Baltimore COrtlandt 7-3895 
SHerwood 8-0760 
FAirfax 1-3939 
Hillside 5-0900 
PArkview 5-9577 
5-5505 
DAvenport 6-4667 
MElrose 2-7298 
Olympia 5-6371 


K. A. Waller, purchasing agent, Pea- 


body Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo.: Chicago 


Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


“We use a snap-out purchase order 
Dallas 


form which also serves as a requisition. 
Instead of a requisition, the mine store- 
keeper types the purchase order com- 
pletely except for the vendor. A sug- 
gested vendor is shown by the mine on 
the tear-off section at the bottom of the 
order. One copy is retained at the mine 
and the remainder mailed to purchasing. 
The purchasing department types in the 
vendor’s name and address, and signs 
and mails the order with one copy re- 
turned to the mine. Suggested vendor is used whenever possible 
in keeping with company purchasing policy. With efficient, coop- 
erative storekeepers, purchasing is greatly simplified by this.” 


St. Petersburg 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
Griffin, Ga 
Indianapolis 
Los Angeles 
Milwaukee 
New Haven 
Newark 


NATIONAL VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington 99, Delaware « In Canada: NATIONAL FIBRE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. Toronto 3, Ontarie 


IN CANADA: 

National Fibre Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
LEnnox 2-3303 
AVenue 8-7536 


3-0291 
6-6995 
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The Fine Print of Purchasing 


The LAW and YOU 


DIRECT VS. INDIRECT 


Whether materials you purchase are used directly in the manufacturing 
process can have important sales and use tax consequences. Many states 
exempt materials used directly in the manufacturing process. 

A recent tax case involving a manufacturer of dump truck bodies pointed 
up this factor. The firm claimed exemptions from an Ohio sales and use tax 
on its purchases of packaging, production materials, and safety devices because 
the law exempts items used directly in manufacturing or in industrial cleaning. 

The court held the following purchases to be exe mpt: gasoline cans used as 
containers for paint thinner; racks used to store steel during different stages of 
processing; a crane (and parts) used to move materials during manufacturing; 
and tissues for cleaning safety glasses of production workers. 

But spark plugs and brushes used to brush away metal chips from the 
counters of lathes in the machine shops were held to be taxable because 
they were not goods to be used directly in the manufacturing process. 


GET IT IN WRITING! 


In arranging to arbitrate disputes under a purchase contract, remember that 
most states require an arbitration agreement be in writing. A New York 
chemical firm failed to take this precaution and wound up the loser in court. 

In a telephone transaction, the company arranged to purchase 10,000 Ib. 
of dye and sent the selling firm two “purchase orders” each for 5,000 Ib. Both 
documents carried the notation—“kindly sign and return one copy for our 
records.” On the other side of each order was a condition of purchase which 
called for the arbitration of any claim. 

But another condition read that “order and terms and conditions thereof 
shall be deemed accepted” by the seller unless he notifies the buyer within 

10 days. The vendor neither signed nor returned the purchase orders. 

When the chemical buyer complained that the dye was defective and asked 
for arbitration, a New York court ruled that the supplier need not arbitrate the 
dispute. But even if the parties had agreed on the phone to arbitrate any 
differences, such agreement was not binding because agreements to arbitrate 
must be in writing and signed by both sides. 

Thus, by remaining silent the supplier got himself off the hook. Footnote: 
If the supplier had on earlier occasions arbitrated disputes after doing nothing 


/ SYSTEMS 
| MANUAL 


RUST-OLEUM 


Sl 


RUST-OLEUM CORPORATION + 2587 OAKTON STREET + EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


for 10 days, then arbitration would be mandatory. But such was not the 
case here. 

7 > * 
CHECK IT OUT FIRST... 

You can’t walk out on a contract even if the seller is way out of line in what 
he tells you his product can do. As a purchasing agent you can’t rely completely 
on the seller. 

A Georgia machinery company learned this point of law on the purchase 
of a power crane which the supplier had assured had a boom suitable for 
use in the machinery company’s business. Later the buyer sought to rescind 
the sale by claiming he was induced to purchase the power crane on the basis 
of false representations. But the court held that exercise of reasonable diligence 
could have ascertained that the seller’s claims were untrue. 

Even a casual inspection, the court stated, would have shown the falsity 
of the claims. 

7 * © 


AND KNOW THE GUARANTEE 


When a vendor guarantees that his goods wili be to your satisfaction, exactly 
what is his liability? A recent Minnesota case dealt with this question in a 
suit involving a conveyor company that had contracted to build an assembly 
machine and guaranteed that it would satisfy the buyer’s need. 

But the buyer wasn’t satisfied, and the builder had to take its machine back. 
A judge ruled that when parties to a sales contract agree that a buyer’s satis- 
faction is to be guaranteed, the standard to be applied in determining whether 
the buyer is satisfied is not that of a reasonable man in a buyer’s position but 
of a buyer himself acting in a reasonable manner. 

In other words, if the buyer acts in good faith and in all reasonableness is not 
satisfied, he does not have to keep the product. 

Note: Some states, however, apply the other standard—that is, whether a 
reasonable man in a buyer’s position would be satisfied. 


F.O.B. INSURANCE 


When buying materials f.o.b. make certain they are properly insured. 

A buyer who contracted for the purchase of baskets to be shipped f.o.b. 
Hamburg, Germany learned this principle the hard way when a federal court 
held that the risk of loss and damage during the voyage from Hamburg to 
Miami was on him—even though the invoice forwarded at the time of shipment 
stated title remained with the seller until the goods were paid for. 

The reasoning on this point was that title retained by the seller was for 
security reasons only, and the beneficial interest in the property was transferred 
to the buyer at the f.o.b. shipping point. 


VACATION WARNING 


The sale of your home at a profit results in no tax if you invest the proceeds 
in a new home within a year of the sale. But this rule does not apply to a 
second residence. 

So if you plan to sell your mountain cottage at a profit, you can’t escape a tax 
by reinvesting the profits in a new house at the seashore. The tax court has 
held a summer place is a second residence and does not rate a tax break. 


(The above material was prepared by Sydney Prerau of the J. K. Lasser Tax Institute 
for PURCHASING WEEK. Reader inquiries on general tax and legal aspects of purchasing 
will be discussed here in accordance with space limitations and applicability.) 
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Plain 

about 
washroom 
towel costs! 


We have been making top quality washroom 


paper towels since 1925. But we know that Result: 
high quality by itself will not produce the Excellent towels 
most efficient towel service. at a low 


So we combine our quality towels with the 
controlled Turn-Towl cabinet—to produce the 
perfect washroom towel combination. 


WINE 
Sulohoke Tous 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
1096 West Mason Street 
GREEN BAY © WISCONSIN 
A Subsidiory of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


service cost — 
with towel 
consumption 
dropping as 
much as 50%. 
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WAGNER Polyphase 
Resilient Mounted Motors 
in ratings through 10 


Quiet, vibration-free performance is essential when 
motors are installed in areas where noise must be held 
to a minimum . . . in hospitals, churches, schools, office 
buildings, restaurants and similar locations where 
quiet is needed or wanted. 


Such installations have created a need for larger poly- 
phase motors that whisper while they work. —— 
has met this need by expanding its line of polyphase 
resilient mounted motors to include standard ratings 
through 10 hp. 


You certainly have applications that call for a smooth 
running motor, cushioned by resilient mountings. 
To make sure they’re quiet, specify Wagner Poly- 


horsepower 


phase Resilient Mounted Motors. Only Wagner can 
provide an entire range of ratings through 10 hp. 


Constant research and development have kept Wagner 
up front in electric motor design for more than 65 
years...made the name Wagner one you can de- 
pend on in choosing electric motor drives. 


Your nearby Wagner Sales Engineer can help you 
select the right motor to meet your requirements. 
There are Wagner branch offices in 32 principal cities. 


Warner Electric Corporation 
6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 


SLEEVE OR BALL BEARING. 
These motors are furnished with quiet 
running steel-backed babbitt-lined 
sleeve bearings of high load carrying 
capacity. Ball bearings can be sup- 
plied when desired. 


Quick Greak Switch 

The starting winding is discon- 
nected from the line by this 
Wagner designed switch . . . test 
proved to make more than a 


Efficient Cooling System. The 
improved ventilating system used in these 
motors directs a large volume of air 
through the motor to effectively reduce 
temperatures and add to motor life. Cross 


All-Angie Operation. The sieeve 
bearing design, in fractional hp ratings, 
has a positive lubrication system that per- 
mits operation in any position...can 
mean important savings in motor costs 


Quick Connect Ter- 
minats. Brass tabs on ter- 
minal studs permit quick, easy 
connection of leads...cut wir- 
ing time to speed assembly line 


production. Simply press the 
lead receptacle on to the stud — 
a positive connection is assured. 


million breaks. (That adds up section indicates direction of air flow. to manufacturers. 


to two starts per hour for 50 
years!) 


Pack more power into less space...give long 
troublefree service...are easy to hook up 


Here are general purpose single-phase motors that have high starting torque and high pull-in 


torque. When used in the proper application and supplied with voltage close to their rating, 


Wagner Type RK Motors pack more power into less space. Small enough to fit in tight spots, 
their ruggedness is built-in . . . permits direct mounting. And, sleeve bearing fhp models can 


they'll give positive starts every time. Troublefree operation is assured...thanks to the 

positive action of the Wagner governor mechanism and long life quick-break switch. 
STARTING be operated in any position. Thev are available in a range from 1/6 through 5 horsepower, 
with sleeve or ball bearings, and with rigid bases or resilient mountings. 

PROBLE MS Get these motors from leading motor distributors in your city, or from Wagner sales offices in 
32 cities across the country. Your Wagner Sales Engineer will be glad to help you select the 
right motor for your application. Wagner Bulletin MU-217 gives full details on Capacitor- 

with | | 


Start Motors. 


Waaner Electric Corporation 
6400 PLYMOUTH AVENUE, ST. LOUIS 33, MISSOURI 


WAGNER 
CAPACITOR- 
START 
MOTORS 


Marketing Expert Ralston B. Reid Explains: 


‘The Marketing Concept —What It’s All About 


@ It's giving the customer what he needs, 


when he needs it, at a fair price. 


@ Specific examples show how the concept 


works in designing and selling motors. 


By RALSTON B. REID 


Ever since the term “marketing” emerged as an integral part of 
the corporate vocabulary some 10 years ago, the businessman has 


been hard-pressed to pin a clear, concise definition on. it. 


A 


decade ago the word was “sales” (implying action in focusing on 
the customer) or “distribution” (the process of getting the product 
from the manufacturing line into the hands of the customer). 


Marketing is, as one expert 


once put it, the businessman’s 


chameleon. (Webster defines the word as “any of a group of lizards 
remarkable for changes of color of skin according to the mood 
of the animal or surrounding conditions.”) It is a form of organiza- 


tion, a business planning process, 
an art (of selling), an emerging 
science, a profession, and a dy- 
namic business strategy. 

It is all these things. But, per- 
haps most important, it is a 
fundamental business attitude or 
philosophy, recognizing that the 
functions and organizations dedi- 
cated to marketing merely carry 
out the philosophy and put it to 
work, 

Along with marketing came 
the term “marketing concept.” 
What is meant by the marketing 
concept? How did it evolve? 
Why is it significant to the pur- 
chasing man? 

If marketing is a philosophy 
encompassing the total business 
life, then the marketing concept 
is a recognized way of operating 
within the scope of the broad 
philosophy. The marketing con- 
cept is the recognition and ac- 
ceptance of the customer as the 
pivot point about which each 
function of the business moves. 

To provide the customer with 
the product he needs, when he 
needs it and for a fair price calls 
for a major emphasis on plan- 
ning—first an over-all business 
plan, linked to long-range fore- 
casts; then operating plans and 
budgets stemming from a firm 
grasp of the over-all business 
plan. 


NEW ROLE FOR MARKETING 


The trend toward greater plan- 
ning efforts has had the effect 
of giving the marketing man a 
new and unique role of leader- 
ship he did not have in the busi- 
ness philosophy of a generation 
ago. Today it is marketing’s re- 
sponsibility to stimulate customer 
orientation in every area of the 
business and to develop greater 
understanding that there is no re- 
ward until the customer is sold, 
served, and satisfied. 

This means providing a mar- 
ketplace focus for the work of 
the engineer, the manufacturing 
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man, the acountant, and all the 
others. This is a far cry from 
the image that marketing is a 
new and glorified term for the 
selling component. 

With the accent on planning 
—whether broad or specific— 
full appreciation of the market- 
ing concept requires an under- 
standing of two fundamental 
precepts: focusing combined busi- 
ness efforts on the needs and de- 
sires of the customer, and using 
all the skills of selling and pro- 
motion to persuade the customer 
to buy the products and services 
that have been developed. The 
first is a relatively new role for 
the marketing man; the second is 
a familiar one. 

A fundamental part of the basic 
business plan is the purchas- 
ing man, for he is the representa- 
tive of the customer whose needs 
and desires form the foundation 
of a business managed under the 
scope of the marketing concept. 

The marketing man must go 
beyond knowing and understand- 
ing the customer’s needs. He must 
know them so well he can an- 
ticipate needs the customer may 
not be aware of, thus taking the 
lead in sensing opportunities for 
the over-all business helping to 
guide the forward planning in 
each function to make improve- 
ments in product design, per- 
formance and service. In such 
a role the marketing man must 
have a perspective as well as a 
penetrating understanding. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF PLANNING 


In the welter of experience it 
has acquired in 10 years of man- 
aging businesses under the mar- 
keting concept, General Electric 
has learned that customer pulse- 
taking is the basis for establish- 
ing sound, specific and long- 
range business plans. 

A present-day illustration of 
the marketing concept at work is 
the revamping of General Elec- 


sion. Marketing is 


lectured extensively. 


Author Reid is general mana- 
ger of advertising and sales 
promotion for the General Elec- 
tric Co.’s Apparatus Sales Divi- 


on which he has written and 


a subject 


tric’s entire motor line. The elec- 
tric motor industry had com- 
pleted a major rerate of motors 
in the lower horsepowers that 
had resulted in a redesign. The 
rerating affected the “lower end” 
of the product line of General 
Electric's Medium AC Motor & 
Generator Dept., whose product 
scope extends from 150-hp to 
7000-hp motors. 

In 1957 this department 
launched an exhaustive study for 
a major redesign program based 
on comprehensive examination 
of its customers’ requirements. 
Although “MAC’s” product line 
was generally well accepted, the 
department’s management was 
aware of the need for redesign 
in order to maintain a healthy 
position in the market. 


THE ‘CONCEPT’ AT WORK 


Working quietly to protect 
competitive lead time, the de- 
partment drew its plans to in- 
clude and integrate every func- 
tion of operation. Management’s 
strategy was product leadership 
coupled with cost leadership. 
Following the principles of the 
marketing concept, MAC devel- 
oped, from its marketplace anal- 
yses, a workable design of the 
“motor of tomorrow” that pro- 
vides the extra-value features the 
customer wants in lighter weight, 
easier installation, service, etc.; 
then devised an operating plan— 
timetable of advertising, sales 
promotion, publicity, phasing out 
the old line, introducing the new 
to the nationwide sales organiza- 
tion and then to the customers. 

The entire department pitched 
in for “Project 8000,” the catchy 
theme that tied engineering, 
marketing research, manufactur- 
ing, accounting, order service, 
and sales together in a united 
effort. The result was a design 
breakthrough that created the 
“Custom 8000” motor; a revo- 
lutionary insulation system 
christened Polyseal (a registered 
trademark of GE) using silicon 
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rubber; full quality control tech- 
niques; revamped manufacturing 
methods employing computers 
and automatic tape-controlled 
machines; speedup of renewal 
parts shipments including special 
containers, and a new marketing 
approach that made it easy for 
customers to get custom motors 
pre-engineered to fit specific ap- 
plications in a wide range of 
industries. 

Core of the operating plan was 
a specific plan for advertising 
and publicity, beamed both ex- 
ternally and internally, based on 
the Custom 8000 motor line. The 
objectives of this ambitious 
plan, covering 1958 and 1959, 
were: 

@To obtain enthusiasm and 
extra selling activities by General 
Electric’s Apparatus Sales Div., 
the company’s pooled, nation- 
wide selling network. 

®@To provide the selling tools 
and buying information for eff- 
fective presentation of the new 
motor story to the customers of 
the Apparatus Sales Div. 

@To achieve customer pref- 
erence for the new design over 
competing products and over the 
former GE design. 

Using the “Project 8000” 
theme effectively under a special 
logotype, the plan went into ac- 
tion on a carefully mapped 
course. Dates were molded into 
a timetable for a kickoff an- 
nouncement “mailer” to the sales 
organization, follow-up calls to 
each district manager, a special 
mailer to sales engineers, tailored 
programs for district meetings, 
coordinated publicity in several 
internal magazines, visits by four 
factory teams to the sales dis- 
tricts, introductory package map- 
ping out individual sales ap- 
proaches, a special promotional 
series for agents, a schedule of 
trade magazine and business 
magazine advertisements, a press 
conference and—currently in 
preparation—a traveling “mo- 
tor van” housing a complete ex- 


hibit and presentation room. 
So successful has the program 
been that the Custom 8000 re- 
design is now being extended to 
the “upper end” of the depart- 
ment’s line—500 hp and up— 
despite the fact that the higher 
ratings are primarily custom- 
built motors engineered on an 
individual-job basis. 


CUSTOMER AS THE FOCAL POINT 


The benefits of an evolution- 
ary program of this kind—illus- 
trating the marketing concept as 
it is interpreted today—are not 
concentrated on the manufac- 
turer. For the purchasing man 
—the customer—it embodies an 
expression of the technological 
advances so traditional to Amer- 
ican industrial progress. 

The new motor line, for ex- 
ample, features a cubical shape, 
which is a radical departure from 
the normal cylindrical shape; the 
silicone-base insulation that 
means cost savings to the user in 
eliminating special shields and 
housing under adverse environ- 
mental conditions; reduction in 
size and weight, quieter opera- 
tion, and many other features. 
Add these to the over-all Project 
8000 improvements in shipment, 
installation, service, and main- 
tenance, and the sum total is 
added value. 

No purchasing man needs to 
be reminded that he should be 
buying value, and that he should 
understand what’s behind value 
salesmanship. 

When the marketing concept is 
boiled down to its lowest com- 
mon denominator, it becomes an 
integrated effort to provide value 
to the customer. In this light, 
value is synonymous with the 
product that evolves when the 
vendor has recognized the cus- 
tomer’s needs and has managed 
his whole business to fulfill these 
expectations—in short, when the 
customer gets the product he 
needs, when he needs it, and at a 
fair price. 
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Pumps, Compressors, Engines Shoot 


Ahead in Orders—24% Over January 


New York—Bookings for 
pumps and compressors, and en- 
gines and turbines shot up 24% 
in February over January, 
according to the latest McGraw- 
Hill Index of New Orders for 
non-electrical machinery. 

But the same McGraw-Hill In- 
dex reports an 8% drop in the im- 


portant general purpose and 
special industrial machinery 
group. 

These two extremes are 


symptomatic of the prevailing 
uncertainty among businessmen 
concerning their 1960 expansion 
plans. The mixed picture runs 
right through the most recent 
Statistics on new orders for 
machinery and machine tools 


which reflect these plans. 
Among the bright spots are: 
© Construction and mining 


machinery. A 12% increase in 


new orders was registered by the 
McGraw-Hill Index in February 
for this group. An interesting im- 
plication for 1960 construction 
prospects comes from the fact 
that new orders for this equip- 
ment are running 342% over 
1960. 

® Machine tools. New machine 
tool orders—according to the 
National Machine Tool Builders 


Association—rose 8.8% in 
February. This is some 13% 


above year-ago levels. 

The entire increase was due 
to an 11% gain in new orders for 
cutting tools—traditionally the 
biggest volume group. The less 
important forming tools category 
showed a 6% decline in new 
business. 

Offsetting this firmness 
the following soft spots: 

® Metalworking machinery. 
This category showed a 5% 
January-to-February drop in new 
orders by the McGraw-Hill 
Index. But compared to year-ago 
volume, still up 14%. 

© Office equipment. Manufac- 
turers of office machinery got 
2% less new business in February 
than in the month before, but 
were running 11% above the 
comparable 1959 period. 

©@ General purpose and special 
industrial machinery. This im- 
portant category suffered the 
biggest decline in new orders— 
8% below’ January levels. 
Furthermore, new business was 
down to 78% from last year. 

In the case of machine tools, 
while latest order figures are up 
(as noted above), there’s some 
doubt about the future. Reports 
indicate that new orders for 
March will show no gain over 
February, and perhaps even a 
decline. 

But the backlog of orders for 
machine tools is still healthy— 
despite some drop for cutting 
tools due to order cancellations. 
Latest figures show 442 months 


New York Budget Officers 
Set Up ‘Service Center’ 


are 


Albany—State budget officials 
are trying to set up a system of 
“service charges”—another name 
for outlawed toll charges—on the 
State Barge Canal to offset a 
$1.5 million cut in the 1960-61 
canal appropriation. 

The new fees would be charged 
to commercial boat operators who 
require the use of locks and the 
raising of bridges in the course of 
their operations. 
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business on the books for both 
cutting and forming tools. 
While a good percentage of 
this work is slated for foreign 
customers, a surge in domestic 
business may be coming in April 
or May for this sensitive industry. 
Buyers are still hesitant about 
placing new orders, but the big 
tool makers report a great deal 
of discussion going on with their 
customers on questions of price 
and specifications for equipment 
designed for new plants. 


Congressmen Approve of Army's TV Auctioning 


Washington—The Army can 
take a bow for its recent TV 
auction of surplus material. 

House Military investigators 
charged recently that the Armed 
Forces in some cases pay $1 or 
$2 in administrative costs to dis- 
pose of some items that sell for 
only one cent. In other instances 
the services run up $7 in costs 
to dispose of a surplus item for 
only $5. 

But the investigators praised 
the Army’s televised auction sale 
(PW, Oct. 12, ’59) as an example 
of how at least one service tried 


to improve its surplus disposal 
procedures. 

The staff report was prepared 
for a House defense appropria- 
tions subcommittee on military 
procurement, supply, and surplus 
disposal programs. Except for the 
Army’s TV auction, the report 
took swipes at auction sales 
generally and recommended that 
this approach be deemphasized. 

The report contended that 
present procedures for disposing 
of most surplus stocks are 
hampered by red tape. In some 
instances, the report says, it takes 


45 different actions and comple- 
tion of 12 forms to process an 
item for disposal. 

On the average, the govern- 
ment in selling off surplus ma- 
terial originally costing $100 gets 
a net return of only $5, but the 
processing costs run about $7. 

In auction sales, the subcom- 
mittee found the government was 
getting back almost twice as 
much as it does through other 
methods. The subcommittee con- 
tended that auctions are expen- 
sive to run and feature the more 
attractive and saleable property. 
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What have the British been doing 


in office and industrial equipment? 
(And in everything else?) 


See their newest developments at 
the British Exhibition, June 10-26, 
at the New York Coliseum. 


The past few years have been a period 
of spirited activity in British business, 
science and industry. New ideas, prod- 
ucts and services are flourishing. 


Now the best of these achievements 
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will be displayed in a gigantic Exhibi 
tion in New York, under the patronage 
of Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II and 
the President of the United States. 

It will be a spectacle in the grand 
manner. (Nearly twice as big as the re- 
cent Russian show.) A vast number of 
British firms will show their newest, 
proudest wares. Executives of the ex- 


hibiting companies will be on hand to 
answer your questions—or talk business. 

And the Exhibition will not lack its 
lighter side. You'll go sight-seeing in 
the London Arcade, see British films, 
quaff honest ale in a pub. The British 
like their fun. 

Plan to come. You will find it an ab- 
sorbing event and a profitable one. 
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Bay City, Mich.—Dow Metal 
Products Co. has moved its entire 
magnesium and aluminum die- 
casting facilities from Midland, 
Mich. to its foundry here. 

The move was timed with 
completion of a modernization 
and expansion program at the 
Bay City headquarters, and is 
expected to increase the efficiency 
of the die-casting operation at 
Dow Metal. 

The magnesium-aluminum fa- 
cility will now be adjacent to 
the company’s permanent-mold 
foundry and fabrication plant, 
where it will occupy 84,000 sq. ft. 
Formerly, it had been a part of 
Dow’s Midland Div., which is 
devoted almost exclusively to 
chemical production. 

The new plant has been de- 
signed for maximum material 


Air Products, Inc. 


Opens New Plant 
For Liquid Gas 


Iselin, N. J. — Air Products 
Inc., of Allentown, Pa., will be- 
gin production of liquid helium 
and liquid hydrogen in its new 
plant here this month. 

The new facility, center of a 
600-mile-radius distribution area 
which includes the New York 
metropolis, will ship its prod- 
ucts by truck in specially-de- 
signed, vacuum-insulated con- 
tainers. Air freight shipments also 
are planned over a much larger 
area. 

While the plant will produce 
both ultra-cold liquids (helium 
at —452 F and hydrogen at 
—423 F), integrated design and 
construction of the new facility 
will permit increased production 
of one liquid when no output of 
the other is required, a company 
spokesman said. 

Air Products currently oper- 
ates virtually all of the govern- 
ment’s liquid hydrogen and liquid 
oxygen facilities. The new plant 
will be the company’s first effort 
at independent distribution of 
liquid gases. 


L. A. Soap Co. Sets Plans 
To Expand Its Detergent 
Manufacturing Capacity 


Los Angeles—A leading soap 
company has announced plans to 
expand its operations into the 
industrial detergent field. 

The Los Angeles Soap Co., 
makers of White King brand 
products ranging from neutral 
and paste soaps to abrasive 
cleaners and specialized cleaning 
compounds, has finished install- 
ing a new $1-million detergent 
plant capable of producing 
30,000 Ib. of detergent /hour. 

In addition to producing a new 
White King D detergent, com- 
pany officials said they intend re- 
vamping current customer serv- 
ices by introducing “more flex- 
ible pricing structures, faster 
delivery, and better quality con- 
trol. 

“Through the technical service 
of our industrial division, we now 
can solve most industrial clean- 
ing tasks, from airfield ramps 
to upholstery, from pots and pans 
to aircraft engine pods,” a com- 
pany executive said. 
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flow. In addition, reverbatory 
furnaces have been mounted on 
wheels in order to facilitate con- 
version of die-casting machines 
from one metal to another. 


Equipment Innovations 


The all-new metal melting and 
handling equipment includes gas- 
fired tilting crucibles for magne- 
sium. Conveyors have been in- 
stalled to transfer raw castings 
from the die-casting machines to 
the trimmer. 

Dow has also enlarged its 
Metallurgical Laboratory, where 


DowTransfers Its Magnesium, Aluminum Casting 


a direct-reading spectrometer and 
X-ray machines supplement the 
visual checks on dimensional 
tolerances made in the shop. 

The company’s die-maintenance 
shop, equipped with boring mills, 
lathes, drill presses, and grinders, 
has also been enlarged and mod- 
ernized, a Dow spokesman said. 

“The move from Midland, plus 
the expansion and modernization 
program here in Bay City,” he 
said, “will mean an improved 
service and better quality for cus- 
tomers and greater efficiency here 
in the plant.” 


NEW DOW PLANT: Die casting building is at extreme right, foundry 
in center, fabrication plant at extreme left, laboratory in front. 
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“ALCOA ALUMINUM OFFERS A CHOICE OF TWO SCREW MACHINE 
STOCK ALLOYS FOR STRENGTH: 2017 AND 2024!” 


Precision-made, high-volume screw machine parts cost 


less in aluminum 


Here are the strongest of all Aleoa® Aluminum screw 
machine alloys. Both will give you superb machinabil- 
ity. Both will give a fine, clean finish. Alcoa Alloy 2017- 
T4 or -T451 is exceptionally good for deep drilling 
operations. Alloy 2024-T4 or -T351 offers high shear 


strength. . 


. which makes it a popular choice for fas- 


teners and fittings. These alloys will give three times as 
many parts per pound as other, heavier metals, raise 
your profits by cutting your over-all unit costs. 

Ask your Alcoa distributor or Alcoa sales office for 
your free Alcoa Conversion Calculator . . . which makes 
cost conversions from brass to aluminum and computes 
costs quickly . . . and your free Alcoa Screw Machine 
Stock Estimating and Operating Data Book, a compre- 
hensive, easy-to-use book of technical data on alumi- 
num screw machine stock. Get full information on other 
Alcoa alloys: 2011-T3 or -T8 for faster cutting, 6061-T6 
or -T651 for superior finishes, excellent joining charac- 
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teristics and extra corrosion resistance. Aluminum 
Company of America, 846-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pennsylvania. 


GET ALL THESE BONUSES WITH 
EVERY ALCOA ALLOY: 


1. Wide range of stock sizes for important price advantages. 

2. Guaranteed market for up to 60 per cent of your Alcoa 
Aluminum turnings and borings. 

3. Extensive mill and distributor inventory to meet all re- 
quirements. 

4. Chamfered ends at no extra cost. 

5. Specific 12-ft lengths at no extra cost (for rounds up to 
234, in.; hexagons up to 2 in.). 


Warcoa ALUMINUM 


4 


SCREW MACHINE STOCK 
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New Clues on Cost of Purchasing 


H.. efficient is your purchasing operation” 

If top management asked you this question, chances 
are that you—like most of your colleagues—would be 
hard put to come up with an answer. For the fact is 
that most P.A.’s are worrying along without an ap- 
proved formula for justifying purchasing costs—or for 
making a strong case to upgrade the procurement 
function. 

Devising a workable formula that can help you do 
these things admittedly is not an easy job. But the 
groundwork has been laid by two surveys conducted in 
recent years by the National Association of Purchasing 
Agents and American Management Assn. Both sur- 
veys attempt to establish the relationship between pur- 
chasing department costs and (1) type and complexity 
of products manufactured, and (2) size and sales volume 
of companies. 

Both NAPA and AMA admit the limitations of their 
survey findings. Purchasing Week Consulting Editor 
Robert Kelley, who chairmaned the NAPA survey 
committee, put it this way: “There are so many varia- 
tions in the scope of the activities covered that it is 
unfair to make exact comparisons even in the same 
industry.” 

Kelly went on to say: “Some of the figures sub- 
mitted in our NAPA study look abnormally low. This 
indicates one of two things: (1) The purchasing de- 
partment is not doing all of the buying so that part 
of the department expense is assumed by other depart- 
ments (but is not recorded), or (2) incompetent and 
low-salaried personnel are employed, which may show 


a low cost on the surface, but make for hidden high 
costs.’ 


Questionnaires for the survey were built around these 


Measure Your Performance 
Against These Yardsticks 


two ratios: (1) the ratio (expressed as a percentage) of 
the number of purchasing department personnel of all 
types to the company’s total employment, and (2) the 
ratio of the dollar cost of operating a purchasing de- 
partment to the dollar value of purchases (also ex- 
pressed as a percentage, or cost per $100 of purchases). 

Both surveys came up with almost identical results 
for the first ratio (number of purchasing employees as 
percentage of all employees): 0.56% for AMA, and 
0.55% for NAPA. 

Translated into actual figures, this means that on the 
average each company reporting had between five and 
six purchasing employees for every thousand employees. 

YARDSTICK ONE 

But these averages can be misleading, because they 
are based on a wide range of figures—from zero to 
45 purchasing department employees per 1,000, ac- 
cording to the AMA survey. Table 1, at bottom of 
page, presents a much more accurate picture of the 
spread on which the averages are based. It also classi- 
fies the companies as manufacturers of durable or non- 
durable goods. Despite wide divergences that show up 
in the breakdowns, however, it is possible to make 
some generalizations. 

Both surveys support the conclusion, for example, 
that manufacturers of durable goods employ a higher 
percentage of purchasing personnel than do nondurable 
goods makers. 


YARDSTICK TWO 
The second ratio established by the AMA survey 
(cost of a purchasing department as a percent of the 
value of purchases) differed somewhat from the findings 
of NAPA. One variable that makes comparisons to 
some extent untenable is that full information was not 


es 


available in all cases as to what was included in the 
cost of purchasing, other than wages paid to personnel. 

AMA set up two classifications—(1) firms reporting 
direct expenses (office supplies, salaries, and the like,) 
and (2) companies reporting direct expense together 
with indirect overhead items such as land rent, etc. 

The NAPA survey cost breakdown is shown in 
Table II and it is compared with figures submitted by 
several participants in an AMA seminar. 

In general, wages and salaries account for 80% of 
the cost of operating a purchasing department. 

Survey findings on purchasing department costs 
versus value of purchases shaped up as follows: in the 
AMA ssurvey—with 51 firms reporting only direct 
cost of purchasing—department costs as a percentage 
of dollar value of purchases were 0.70%; and for 33 
firms reporting both direct and indirect costs this per- 
centage was 0.44%. 

In the NAPA survey of 131 firms reporting both 
direct and indirect purchasing charges, 0.57% of the 
dollar purchase volume was for running the purchas- 
ing department. 


YARDSTICK THREE 


Table III shows a more complete breakdown of the 
NAPA figures on department costs versus total pur- 
chases by industry classifications. 

What other conclusions can be drawn about these 
statistics? What about employee ratios? 

Is this ratio alone capable of sustaining, or even 
affording, a guide as to how many purchasing depart- 
ment employees are justified in a particular company? 
Certainly the number employed is important, because 
wages and salaries comprise 80% of the cost of the 
usual purchasing department. 

However, in times of reduced production, sales, or 


Total Number of Purchasing Department Personnel as % of Total Company Employment 


NAPA SURVEY 


AMA SURVEY 
No. Type of No. No. Pur- No. No. No. Pur- 
Cos. Manufacture Employees chasing % Cos. Classification Employees chasing % 
86 Durable Goods 153,624 1,368 89 8 Electric edhe, 61,400 367 .60 
8 Large integrated, 231,661 772 .33 18 Fabricated Metal 17,785 183 1.03 
Misc. products Products 
Consumer non- .64 4. Metal Furniture & 5,462 29 .54 
durables Fixtures 
Semi-finished & raw 65,201 367 .48 5 Instruments 14,671 60 .42 
materials Electronics 
Firms—vnreported ee 1.04 15 Machinery 15,288 163 1.07 
products 2 Motor Vehicles 2,300 11 .48 
5 Other Transportation 26,090 288 1.10 
450, 486 2,507 .56 3. Primary lron & Steel 23,200 58 .25 
3 Primary Non Ferrous 2,100 im .53 
6 Stone Clay Glass 8,410 58 .69 
69 DURABLE GOODS 176,706 1,228 .70 


GROUP 
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No. No. No. Pur- 
Cos. Classification Employees chasing 
1 Apparel and Related 3,455 11 

Products 
14. Chemicals 146,359 613 
5 Food & Kindred 7,600 43 
Products 
2 Paper & Allied 12,805 55 
Products 
3 Petroleum Refining 12,762 110 
4 Products Petroleums 6,853 30 
Coal 
2 Printing & Publishing 2,063 13 
4 Rubber & Plastics 6,095 23 
5 Textile Mill Products 22,714 85 
8 Government 45,700 141 
6 Services—Public 39,926 267 
Utilities 
8 Re-sale, Jobbers 923 36 
62 NON-DURABLE 307 , 255 1,427 
GOODS GROUP 
131 GRAND TOTAL 483,961 2,655 
— 
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No. firms 


Salaries and Wages 
Payroll Tax and Fringe Benefits 


Total 

Traveling 

Telephone & Telegraph 
Dues & Subscriptions 
Printing & Stationery 
Rental of Equipment 
Rental of Space 
Depreciation 

Insurance & Taxes 
Interviewing 
Maintenance & Repairs 
Legal 

Utilities 

Contributions 
Miscellaneous 


Total 


Components of Cost in a Purchasing Department 


NAPA SURVEY 


From AMA Seminar Participants 


22 28 1 1 1 1 1 
Percent Non Machine Auto Part = Precision 
Durable Durable Mfg. Mfg. Parts Plastic Textile 
79.3% 78.0% 77.0 65.0 66.0 
2.4 4.6 3.3 16.0 0 
81.7 82.6 82.5 80.0 82.0 71.0 80.3 
Kw aoe 3.0 4.0 3.0 Comm. Exp. 
6.0 » FS 9.4 15.0 8.0 9.0 T&T etc. 
3 ] a 1.2 n 1.0 13.5 
, os 1.4 + 3.0 12.0 
- i | 1.0 
te 5.0 Fixed costs 
3 4 2.8 rent, depr. 
+ = 8 etc. 
7 - 6.2 
zs Ss 
1 
1 4 JS 
| 1 
3.4 4.0 1.3 4.0 
100.0 


Purchasing Dept. Costs vs Purchase Volume 


NAPA SURVEY Total Cost of Operating a Purchasing Department as % of the $ value of Purchases 
Purchasing $ Average Classified by annual sales volume in dollars 
No. Operating Volume Cost Y 
~~ a — ee. Saker AMA SURVEY | 
8 Electric Machinery 2,258,142 269 , 872,000 84 . : 
18 Fabricated Metal Products 1,190,878 181,323,068  .66 7 Ne, companics . 
; : reporting Direct cost reporting Direct & & 
4 Metal Furniture & Fixtures 105,328 56,296 ,000 19 diveet coats pate yer divest ie indirect 
5 Instruments—Electronics 502,823 38,476,010 1.30 Parse apt 
nl , Pry Purchases only $ purchases _indirect cost as % of $ 
15 Machinery 1,193,202 140, 106,000 .86 
2 Motor Vehicles 30,000 16,430,293 .18 Under $500,000 i 2 4.33% 1 2.51% 
5 Other Transportation 2,131,823 91,247,171 2.38 $500,000 to $1 million 2 3.14 2 0.87 
3. Primary Iron & Steel 763,200 212,000,000 .36 $1 millionto $5 & 13 0.90 2 1.97 
3 Primary Non Ferrous 42,500 5,250,000 81 $5 . $25 25 0.88 15 0.95 
6 Stone Clay Glass 344,153 44,250,948 78 $25 $100 4 0.37 6 0.39 : 
insiad aan. | deiitedinanpaemens =. teomeage |: Me 5 0.57 7 0.40 2 
69 8,562,049 1,055,251,490 81 nae eee ——— ——— § 
Total 51 0.70% 33 0.44% # 
1 Apparel and Related Products 78,978 14,925,000 32 
14 Chemicals 4,418,406 1,334,801,329 .32 
5 Food & Kindred Products 354,475 50,130,520 7) 
2 Paper & Allied Products 374,928 107,868,288 35 NAPA SURVEY 
3 Petroleum Refining 1,114,664 100,007,000 1.11 a 
4 Products Petroleums Coal 352, 100 68,565,831  .515 Average High Low 
2 = “~Printing & Publishing 55,150 7,112,044 .78 Under $500,000 2 1.9% 2.00% 1.80% 
4 Rubber & Plastics 173,100 51,750,000 .34 $500,000 to $1 million 4 2.1% 3.00 1.50 
5 Textile Mill Products 596,641 99,150,579 .60 $1 millionto $5 “ 28 0.99 3.50 0.31 
8 Government 1,133,324 96,991,580 1.17 —: =e © 44 0.89 2.52 0.30 
6  Services—Public Utilities 1,796,513 353 ,031 ,782 51 a 24 0.59 2.97 0.19 
8 Re-Sale, Jobbers 121,000 29 ,798 ,000 4] Over $100 million 4 0.335 0.59 0.25 
62 10,569,279 2,314,131,953 46 Total 106 NA NA NA 


Grand Total 19,131 1328 


profits, the arbitrary reduction of purchasing personnel 
to match a preconceived ratio to total employees can 
be a very costly proceeding. Purchasing expense will 
be cut, but how about the cost of the material? What 
happens to that? What is the goal: reduced purchasing 
expense or control of cost of materials? 

Adherence to a formula can reduce or even strip a 
department of clerical assistance, leaving the higher 
priced personnel to carry on as best they may, but 
without time to search adequately or to negotiate. That 
lowers the guards, and things will begin to cost more 
and more. 

What about the ratios of cost of the purchasing 
department versus dollar volume of purchases? Are 
these ratios of greater practical use than employee 
ratios in making company by company comparisons, 
or is their useful purpose limited to a given company 
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3, 369, 983, 443 


in comparing the various ratios of successive years? 

Study of the dollar value ratio, on a successive basis 
in a company, could have value if done with full knowl- 
edge of what was expected from the department, and 
in light of department facilities and qualifications to 
produce what was expected. Allowance would have 
to be made for the economic and industry conditions 
that had to be anticipated or met each year. 

Neither ratio means anything without the added 
data of what is performed, and how well it is per- 
formed. 

The cost of running a purchasing department is just 
a part of the total cost of operating the purchasing 
function. But there isn’t any evidence—not yet, any- 
way—that industry is segregating the cost of the entire 
function as a charge against cost of materials, services, 
and purchased equipment. 
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For instance, there are no clear lines in many com- 
panies between purchasing and production. Instead of 
confining themselves to normal channels of product 
and equipment investigation and recommendation, 
the buying area. They visit several suppliers, see 
many production chiefs, as well as engineers, invade 
salesmen, and negotiate at length, in many cases. Thus 
this buying time—spent by non-buyers—is an added 
cost of the procurement function, and top management 
should know about it. 

The purchasing department is organized as a depart- 
ment, considered as overhead, and usually gets close 
cost scrutiny. If industry were in the habit of making 
a complete examination of procurement performance — 
not just purchasing department performance—then 
decisions as to the best size and proper costliness of 
the purchasing operation would be better founded. 
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Foreign News Briefs 


Alcan to Expand 

Kingston, Ont.—Aluminum Co. of 
Canada will expand its aluminum foil 
plant here to the tune of $1.6-million. 

Alcan spokesmen said the project, 
which includes construction of an addi- 
tional 60-in., four-high rolling mill, will 
be in operation early next year. The new 
mill, equipped with automatic gage con- 
trols, will be housed in an extension to 
the present Kingston foil mill building. 

Russian Steel Plant 

Moscow—The Magnitogorsk Combine 
has started construction of what Russia 
claims will be the world’s largest metal- 
lurgical center and the Soviet Union's 
most highly automated plant. 

The new plant, slated for completion 
by 1965, will have an annual capacity of 
12-million tons of steel—half of West 
Germany's entire 1959 output. All load- 
ing, transport, and unloading operations, 
say Soviet spokesmen, will be 100% 
automated. 


Master 


PADLOCKS 
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protection! 


control key opens all 
locks. 
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Condensed, easy fo use 
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plications. Write today. 
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Shell Cuts Prices 


London—Shell Chemical Co. cut bulk 
prices of two intermediate chemicals, 
ethylene oxide and propylene oxide, 11% 
to 12%. The move was attributed to im- 
proved and expanded production facili- 
ties. 

The new prices, which apply to mini- 
mum orders of 2,500 Ib., are $453.60 
ton for ethylene oxide, down from 
$509.60, and $481.60/ton for propylene 
oxide, a reduction of $56. In addition, 
ethylene oxide in cylinders was slashed 
$98 /ton. 


Dow to Build 


Milan—The newly formed Dow Chim- 
ica Italiana, a subsidiary of Dow Chem- 
ical International Ltd., has announced 
plans to build a multimillion-dollar chem- 
ical complex in this country. 

While company spokesmen declined to 
reveal the site of the new plant, they said 
the facility will produce an “entire line 
of chemical products,” as well as plastics, 
man-made fibers, and metals. Construc- 
tion is expected to get underway this year. 


Israeli Forging Plant 

Tel-Aviv—The Israeli Ministry of 
Trade and Industry has disclosed plans 
to construct a new forging plant here with 
an annual capacity of 2500 tons/year. 

The $1.2-million facility will be gov- 
ernment-owned during its formative 
stages. Eventually it will be transferred 
to private ownership, with the aim of 
improving export sales to the West. 


Competitors Merge 


Glasgow— Three United Kingdom 
plant construction firms who normally 
compete with one another have formed a 
new consortium to win bigger contracts 
abroad. 

The new group, Chemical works Proj- 
ects Ltd., will go after contracts for large 
fertilizer and chemical projects. The three 
firms involved are Humphreys Amper- 
sand Glasgow, Ltd., P.G. Engineering 
Ltd., of London, and Simon-Carves Ltd., 
also of London. 


CanadaOpensBigDrive 
For HudsonBayGrowth 


Toronto—lIn a spectacular move aimed 
at opening up Canada’s Hudson Bay 
area, the Ontario Department of Planning 
and Development has announced a multi- 
billion-dollar plan to set up a shipping 
and mining center at Moosonee on 
James Bay. 

The project, which is directed toward 
“adventurous men and venturing capital,” 
will come in three stages: 

© Facilities Construction. The first 
five-year stage will require a $227,000 
airport, a seaport, townsite hydro and 


natural gas installations, and an iron 
mine. 
® Railroad and Industrial Develop- 


ment. The second stage, the report states, 
will see expansion of the railway route to 
Moosonee, and the spending of some 
$224 million on plants to process gyp- 
sum, lignite, limestone cement, firebrick, 
pulp, paper, and other products. 

@ Belcher Island Development. The 
10-to-15-year third stage will be aimed 
at bringing the Great Belcher Island ore 
deposits into production. In addition, 
concentrators and refineries would be 
built at Moosonee and other sites. 

The results of the program, states the 
government report, will be a “busy port 
and mining and smelting area, providing 
employment for 25,000.” The govern- 
ment estimates that total population will 
be around the 100,000 level. 
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London — Though they won't admit it publicly, copper dealers here are 
bracing themselves for a price tumble. 

The “unofficial” wave of pessimism came on top of recent offers of U.S. copper 
to Britain for May delivery. The offers were the first since the settlement of the 
U.S. copper strikes and they confirmed feelings of buyers here that the metal 
price may soon weaken internationally. 

British prices have remained firm until now, mainly because stocks were run- 
ning fairly low. Now, however, with Phelps-Dodge’s New York refinery back in 
action, virtually all the world’s industry is back to work and, sooner or later, 
buyers here are saying, surpluses will begin to show up on world markets. This 
means lower prices ahead. 


Tokyo—Get ready for some new bargains from Japan—this time electric 
wire cables. 

The Japanese Wire Cable Association has served warning that the 100 manu- 
facturers it represents are out to regain their prewar export levels. With produc- 
tion now on the rise—161,000 tons in 1958, 180,000 in 1959, and predictions 
of 193,000 in 1960—the wire makers expect to boost exports to 37% of capacity, 
a level they haven't seen since 1937. 

At the same time, three major wire cable makers, including Kokusai Telephone 
& Telegraph Corp., are all set to sign a $60-million contract to participate with 
American Telephone & Telegraph Corp. in laying the new cable between Japan 
and Hawaii. Completion date for the project is set for 1964, in time for the 
Olympics in Tokyo. 


Mannheim, Germany—One of Germany’s leading manufacturers of electrical 
products, Brown, Boverie, and Cie., has strengthened its grip on the home appli- 
ance market by acquiring an interest in Rondo-Werke, a medium-sized producer 
of washing machines. In addition to producing electrical products for industry, 
BBC has over the last two years become a major manufacturer of refrigerators 
and cooking ranges. 


Paris—The French government, along with its partners from the U.S. oil 
industry, is continuing its crash program to develop the Sahara gas and oil fields 
as a replacement for oil from the politically turbulent Middle East. 

Next move in the program will be construction of a methane liquefaction 
plant near Oran, the connecting link in a pipeline that will transport the gas from 
the fabulous Hassi Rmel field in the Sahara all the way to Europe. 

Initial capacity of the new plant, slated for completion in late 1963, will be 
17.7-billion cu. ft. of gas/year, or 29.5-million cu. ft. of the liquid product. In 
the second stage of development these production figures will be doubled. 

Both French and U.S. government sources here are expressing their “delight” 
with the progress now being made in the Sahara, which they feel may one 
day have to be relied on as a major source of oil supplies for the Free World if 
nationalist-minded Arabs take over the Middle East fields. 

The latest Sahara gas field project is a joint enterprise of a group of 
French companies and such American firms as Continental Oil Co., and Shell 
Gas Co. Standard Oil of New Jersey currently is working with the French gov- 
ernment to develop the Sahara petroleum fields. 


East-West Trade Is Bound 
To Grow, Englishman Says 


London—Whether the West likes it 
or not, trade between the Free World and 
Communist-bloc countries, will soon be 
an increasingly important aspect of the 
world economic scene. 

While there may be some risks to East- 
West trade, the potentials for good far 
outweigh them, says Stanley Paul Cham- 
bers, new chairman of Britain’s huge Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 

The 56-year-old economist, who re- 
cently succeeded scientist Sir Alexander 
Fleck, believes developing Communist 
markets will one day provide tremendous 
sales potential for the Western world. 

Chambers said that as standards of liv- 
ing continue to rise behind the Iron and 


P switch 


to 
connors 
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Bamboo Curtains, the Reds will increase 
their demands for Western products. 
“The rise in standards of living will go 
on in Communist countries as elsewhere,” 
Chambers declared. “It’s not only good 
business but good politics to help this 
happen. By helping it to happen, we will 
contribute to a better equilibrium between 
East and West and diminish tensions.” 
ICI has launched a big sales push be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, and is now con- 
cluding licensing agreements with Polish, 
Czech, and Russian firms to produce 
polyester fibers in those countries. 


For a complete line of light rail, trackwork and trackwork 
accessories call on Connors. Whatever your needs, 
Connors engineering staff can assist you in replacement 
or new track installations. Our one plant production 
allows shipment in mixed carloads. For more information 
or catalog, write West Virginia Works, P. O. Box 118, 
Huntington, West Va. 
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Makers Say New Truck Tire. 


Grabs Wider Portion of Road 


New York—Using the princi- 
ples of passenger-tire design, 
U. S. Rubber Co. engineers have 
come up with a new truck tire 
that they say offers “radically im- 


proved traction, stability, and 
tread wear.” 
The new tire is circumferen- 


tially slotted, forming an 11-row 
tread with “thousands more bit- 
ing edges” than present five-row 
truck tires. 

A U. S. Rubber official said 
the new product marks “the first 
time the principle of slotting a 
tire continuously around its cir- 
cumference has been applied to 
heavy service tires. It is a com- 
mon practice for passenger tires,” 
he added. 


The grooves and traction slots 


Seiberling Plans 
$2-Mil. Outlay 


Barberton, O.—A leading tire 
manufacturer, Seiberling Rubber 
Co. will spend $2-million this 
year to improve its tire plant fa- 
cilities here. 

The new program, which will 
be aimed at equipment improve- 
ment, comes on top of these 
other expansion programs now 
underway in Seiberling’s other 
divisions: 

@New plant. The company 
will build a $1.3-million plant to 
produce shoe products and other 
rubber goods in Arkansas. 

@ Expansion of synthetics out- 
put. Seiberling has launched an 
$8-million project to expand syn- 
thetic rubber output at Copoly- 
mer Rubber and Chemical Corp., 
in Baton Rouge, La. Seiberling is 
part owner of the Louisiana firm. 

Seiberling officials said the 
three projects are aimed at “plac- 
ing the most emphasis where our 
volume is.” They said the Bar- 
berton improvement program 
“ties in with a push for more 
tire volume,” which will include 
assignment of new dealerships 
around the country. 


U.S. Steel Begins Work 
On Its New Rolling Mill; 
Coming: 210-in. Plates 


Gary, Ind.—U. S. Steel Corp. 
has started construction on its 
new rolling mill, capable of pro- 
ducing “the widest steel plates in 
the world.” 

The new factory, which com- 
bines equipment for rolling two 
plate widths of 160 and 210 in., 
is expected to be completed in 
1962. It will replace a 160-in. 
plate mill constructed during 
World War I. 

All grades of plates, including 
carbon steels, high strength 
steels, ailoy, and stainless will be 
rolled in the new facility, a com- 
pany official stated. He said the 
new plant, which will roll plates 
as heavy as 60,000 Ib., was be- 
ing built because of “increasing 
demand for wide plates of im- 
proved quality and in larger 
quantity.” 

At the same time, Bethlehem 
Steel Co., which has the nation’s 
largest steelmaking facility in 
Baltimore, announced it will in- 
crease its capacity by nearly 
10%. 
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of the new tire, called the “U. S. 


Royal Fleet Carrier,’ are de- 
signed to give full pulling and 
stopping power and _ increased 


protection against side-skidding 
and jackknifing. 

“The Fleet Carrier is designed 
to yield up to 25% greater mile- 
age than is presently available in 
highway-type truck tires,” the 
spokesman declared, “while pro- 
viding new standards of stability, 
performance, and safety.” 


TIRE ‘FOOTPRINT’ on new U. S. Rubber product shows amount of rub- 
ber that comes into contact with the highway when the tire is rolling. 


For Northern Inventory: 
A Portable Plywood Igloo 


Toronto—Arctic Units Ltd. 
has turned out an experimental 
prefabricated house featuring a 
stainless steel skin bonded to ply- 
wood panels and designed for use 
in arctic conditions it was re- 
ported here. 

The new weatherproof house 
was designed by architect 
Thomas Ibronyi, who is trying 
to convince the building trade 
that an economical prefabricated 
building of the type used in the 
north could be mass-produced 
for other climates and other re- 
gions. 
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You'll be 
riding high with 


fast-moving 
Olin Aluminum 


Automakers are riding 
high with aluminum grilles 
and trim—and from Olin 
Aluminum come finishes 
ranging from satin sheen to 
sunburst brilliance. 


Boatmakers enjoy smooth 
sailing with tough, 
corrosion-resistant alloys 
of Olin Aluminum—creating 
lissome pleasure craft 

that stay on the water 

and off the saw horses. 


Commercial trailer and 
mobile home makers find 
that Olin Aluminum delivers the 
goods: extrusions and alloys 
of consummate color consist- 
ency and rugged strength. 


Whatever you make, you get 
primary aluminum and mill 
products in the alloys and 
finishes you need, along 
with the most attentive 
service in the business, 
when you work with your 
local Olin Aluminum repre- 
sentative or distributor. 
Check the Yellow Pages. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


Richard W. Little was ap- 
pointed manager of purchasing, 
International Business Machines 
Corp.’s Supplies Div. and will 
make his headquarters in New 
York City. Other new IBM pur- 
chasing appointments include: C. 
Frank Greene, purchasing man- 
ager for corporate procurement, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; and Ed- 
ward C. Smith, procurement 
manager, Burlington, Vt. 


Herman E. Reinhardt was ap- 
pointed vice president in charge 
of purchasing for the Boyle-Mid- 
way Div., American Home Prod- 
ucts Corp., New York. He had 
been general purchasing agent for 
American Home Products. 
been 


Leroy Champion has 


LEROY CHAMPION 


H. E. REINHARDT 


Follow Up 


Letters And 


Comments 
Thin-Skinned 


Dallas, Tex. 

Congratulations on the time- 
liness and suggestion in your 
“Management Memos” section of 
PURCHASING WEEK, Mar. 21 (p. 
10), wherein you called attention 
to the advisability of purchasing 
agents attending the Los Angeles 
convention stocking up on travel- 
ers checks. 

Normally we are of thick skin, 
but a deletion in this memo really 
“peeled our hide.” In listing those 
organizations selling and dis- 
tributing travelers checks, you ex- 
cluded the Republic National 
Bank of Dallas, that has been 
circulating its own travelers 
checks throughout the Free 
World since 1938. 

We are one of four banks in 
the U.S. issuing travelers checks 
which are good, and are currently 
being used to good advantage, all 
over the world. 

I am sure that purchasing 
agents throughout the central 
United States, the Midwest, and 
the Southwest, will be interested 
in knowing that they can get 
RNB travelers checks that will be 
cashed any place on the West 
Coast or wherever they may 
travel. 

I just thought you might be 
interested in knowing that the 
good story you told was excellent 
up to a point—but didn’t quite 
cover all of the ground. 

Edwin Ruthven, Jr. 

Assistant Cashier and Purchasing 
Agent 

Republic National Bank of Dallas 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will in- 
terest purchasing executives. 
While your letters should be 
signed, if you prefer we'll pub- 
lish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Follow- 
Up,” PURCHASING WEEK, 
330 West 42nd St., New York 
36, N. Y. 


named purchasing agent for 
Beaird-Poulan, Inc., Shreveport, 
La. 

Haylett O'Neill, Jr., has been 
advanced to general manager of 


HAYLETT O'NEILL, JR. B. A. WARREN 


the purchasing department, 
Humble Oil & Refining Co.’s 
Esso Standard Div., New York. 
B. A. Warren succeeds him as 
purchasing agent of the Humble 
Div., Houston. 


John M. Kleban has been pro- 
moted to senior buyer, Structures 
Works, Tapco Group, Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Cleve- 
land. Robert B. Scholle succeeds 
him as buyer of nuclear finished 
parts. John C, Menge was named 
buyer of special tooling and 
Joseph J. Hanzlik becomes pur- 


chasing analyst for the TEL pro- 
gram. 


Harold J. Shahnazarian has 
been promoted to head of a sec- 
tion in the Treasurer’s Div., Esso 
Research & Engineering Co., 
Linden N. J., where he is respon- 
sible for the purchasing, planning 


and construction, and stores func- 


tions. George F. Doby succeeds 
him as head of the company’s 
purchasing group. 

R. Ralph Hibbard was ap- 
pointed assistant general purchas- 
ing agent, United States En- 
velope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Harold W. Catt has been made 
corporate director of purchases 


and traftic, B. F. Goodrich Co., 
Akron, Ohio. 


Edward C. Van Beckum, em- 
ployment manager, Miller Brew- 
ing Co., Milwaukee, has been 
named assistant purchasing agent. 
He will be in charge of purchas- 
ing materials for Miller High Life. 


H. W. CATT E. C. VAN BECKUM 


SILICONE NEWS 


Silicone Insulated Equipment 
Brings Economy, Flexibility 


Chances are you’ve heard of the current revolution in electrical equip- 
. of outdoor motors stripped of weatherproof housings . . . 
motors that laugh at overloads . 


ment. . 


that put power right where you want it. 


These developments typify three phases of today’s growing trend toward 
electrical equipment that’s more reliable and easier to install . . . less 


expensive initially and in the long run. 


Phase I — Self-Protecting Insulation Cuts Motor Costs 
Motors need no costly enclosures . . 
got self-protecting insulation systems. The insulation system itself, when 
made with Silastic®, the Dow Corning silicone rubber, shrugs off weather, 
. is no longer the “weak-link” to be coddled. 
Result: There’s no need for the elaborate enclosures that push motor 
prices out of sight. Open motors do the job — costs are cut as much as 
50%! Proof: One firm saved $28,000 on only three motors by specifying 
silicone insulated open motors rather than totally-enclosed fan-cooled units. 


humidity, corrosion . 


Phase II — Increased Service Factor Motors Reduce Power Costs 

Motors with insulation systems that don’t get “burned-up” when asked to 
. that’s one way of describing motors built with Dow 
Corning Silicones for extra service factor. When the going gets rough 
and production schedules are critical, they carry overloads of twenty-five 
without distressing smoke 


carry overloads . . 


to fifty percent beyond 


. even outdoors. . 


nominal rating .. . 


. of smaller, lightweight transformers 


. when they’ve 


signals. 


And though they deliver more 
horsepower when needed, they’re still no 
bigger than their conventional counterparts 
. . » have the same nameplate horsepower 


rating. Result: You specify motors to 


of 


loads .. 


match load, let silicones carry the over- 
loads. No need for larger, more expen- 
sive motors just to handle occasional over- 
. and you gain in reliability, too. 


Phase III — Silicone Insulated 
Transformers Give Power Where You 


Want It... At Less Expense 


New dry-type transformers insulated with 
silicones contain no toxic or flammable 


liquids. They’re smaller, lighter . . 
require expensive vaults or barriers. Re- 
sult: Silicone insulated transformers are 
easier to handle, easier to install, can be 
located right at load or load center, need 
almost no maintenance. 
costly low-voltage cable, too. 
greater flexibility of the distribution system 
and cut costs at the same time. 


KEEP PACE WITH THE BIG CHANGE 
Send today for the booklet, “Specify Sili- 


cone Insulated Motors and Transformers 
and Save”, and get the full story on the 
current revolution in electrical equipment. 
Address Dept. 3604. 


. don’t 
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SPECIFY Dow Corning Silicones 
————————————— 


and SAVE! 
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Louisville—Southern supply 
Co. has put into operation what 
it claims is the “largest tire-re- 
treading machine ever built.” 

The new unit, made by Bacon- 
American Corp., Emeryville, 
Calif., is designed to handle 
simultaneously three large tires 
of up to 11 ft. in diameter. 

The 25-ton machine uses a 
system of six tracks that radiate 
from a central point, where three 
hydraulically controlled arms 
close and open the three sections 
of the mold. 

When a tire is put into the 
mold, the mold is wheeled down 
the track to the center section, 
where the cylinder “arms” open 
to receive it. The cylinders then 
push the mold shut, and the ma- 
trix squeezes the new rubber 
layers around the tire. 

The closed mold then can be 
wheeled down its tracks away 
from the center position, and one 
of the other two molds can be 
wheeled in. The retread remains 
in the mold for 12 hours while 
vulcanization takes place. 


Burlington Line Expands 
Its Piggyback Services 
By Buying More Trucks 


Galesburg, Ill.—In order to 
keep pace with its rapidly grow- 
ing piggyback service, Burling- 
ton Railroad is pushing ex- 
pansion of its fleet of highway 
trailers. 

A Burlington spokesman said 
the road recently ordered 100 
40-ft. dry-van trailers and 50 flat- 
bed trailers for piggyback opera- 
tions. Total cost of the 150 units 
exceeds $1-million. 

He said deliveries are also 
being completed on a previous 
order for 200 dry-van trailers. 
In 1959, 200 refrigerated trailers, 
50 flatbeds, 75 city trailers, and 
50 tractors were added to the 
pool of equipment available to 
the railroad and its trucking sub- 
sidiary, Burlington Truck Lines, 
Inc. 


Huge New Retread Machine Goes Into Operation 


OVERSIZE TIRE is about to be retreaded at Southern Supply Co. New 
Bacon-American 25-ton unit can retread up to three tires at a time. 


Now Mining State Senators Press For 
New, Tighter Nonferrous Regulations 


Washington—In the aftermath 
of Tariff Commission’s refusal 
last week to recommend new 
lead-zinc import _ restrictions, 
mining-state congressmen will 
try to write tighter trade barriers 
on the two metals into law. 

At the same time, the White 
House is considering replacing 
existing import quotas on lead 
and zinc with slightly higher 
tariff duties as urged by a 
minority of the Commission. By 
law these duties must be less re- 
strictive than the current quotas, 
and probably will fall far short 
of the protection being asked. 

The Tariff Commission report 
is not binding. Mining block con- 
gressmen hoped it would provide 
ammunition for their drive to 
legislate tougher new _ import 
rates. The Commission failed, 
4-2, to support this drive, the 
majority holding it had no 
authority to make recommenda- 
tions. The two dissenting mem- 
bers found that new duties of 
3¢ per Ib. on lead and 2%2¢ 
per Ib. on zinc should be sub- 
stituted for current import 
quotas. 

The minority view will be cited 
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as a basis for tariff legislation. 
The industry, however, is split 
on the question of how high new 
tariffs should be, with some 
domestic producers favoring rates 
as high as 4¢ per Ib., and the lead- 
ing smelters holding out for con- 
siderably lower rates. 

The Administration, mean- 
while, may substitute a moderate 
tariff boost for present import 
quotas when the quotas come up 
for routine review by the Tariff 
Commission next fall. But the 
White House is reported con- 
sidering new rates considerably 
lower than either those asked by 
domestic producers or suggested 
by the Commission minority. 


State P.A’s Will Meet 


In Maine This Summer 


Denver—The National As- 
sociation of State Purchasing 
Officials will meet in Maine in 
late summer for its annual con- 
vention. 

Lacy L. Wilkinson, NASPO 
president and a Colorado pur- 
chasing agent, said the exact 
resort and dates have not been 
settled, but the association hopes 
to arrange the meeting for the 
second week in September. 

The selection of Maine was 
made by a committee made up 
of Clarence Drayer, Indiana; 
John Dyer, Maine; Francis 
Brooks, Nevada; Henry H. 
Knouft, Kansas, and Franklin 


Pierce, Tennessee. 


A P/w INDICATOR: DAYS SUPPLY 


This measure shows the number of days’ sales thot con be filled with | 
current inventories. When low, it indicates a need to raise inventories — 
@ step that is usually followed by a rise in industrial output. 


Milwaukee's Sewer Casting Vendor 
Finally Sends His Last Bill In 


Milwaukee—One thing about 
Leo J. Schneider, he won't 
squeeze his debtors—even when 
they owe him $1%-million and 
are just begging for the chance 
to pay their bill. 

Trouble is, Schneider, who is 
president of the Schneider Fuel & 
Supply Co., often forgets to send 
out bills because of the “press of 
business.” And that’s how the City 
of Milwaukee wound up owing 
him such a large sum. 

“It’s all cleared up now, 
though,” explains city purchas- 
ing agent Andrew L. Lehrbaum- 
mer, with a sigh of relief. “We 
are on a current basis for the first 
time since 1946.” 

The unusual tale began in 
1952, when the then city P.A. 
Joseph Nicholson disclosed that 
Milwaukee had not been able to 
pay Schneider for sewer castings 
contracts dating back to 1946. 

Schneider had won all the con- 
tracts fairly and squarely. He’d 
even filled them. But he hadn’t 
sent out any bills, despite gentle 
pleadings from P.A. Nicholson, 
who couldn’t pay for the work 
without them. 

Nicholson wrote several 
friendly letters to Schneider say- 
ing the city had the $507,232.95 
in cash. Then he wrote several 
angry letters demanding bills, 
which finally began to trickle in. 

Schneider never allowed the 
city to get more than six years be- 
hind in its payment. If he had, 


Where Can | Buy? 


Some products are easy to 
locate, others difficult. Perhaps 
you can help one of our readers 
who knows exactly what he 
wants but doesn’t know where 
to get it. And keep in mind that 
you can make use of this Pur- 
CHASING WEEK Service at any 
time. 

While you are answering our 
reader's request, would you also 
send us a carbon copy of your 
answer? 


“We are interested in electric 
automobiles and will appreciate 
any data, brochures and specifica- 
tions regarding availability, sup- 
pliers, initial cost, and operating 
expenses, pictures, etc.” 

Gordon D. Wheaton 


City Purchasing Agent 
West Palm Beach, Florida 
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RATE OF INVENTORY ACCUMULATION showed signs of slowing down 
in February as strike-depleted pipelines filled up. But it was still 


enough to keep pace with sales 
unchanged from January. 


Purchasing Week 


increase and keep day’s supply 


It remains at the 60-day level. 


the city could have refused to pay 
under the statute of limitations. 

Nevertheless, from 1952 on, 
Milwaukee’s debts to Schneider 
continued to climb until in 1955, 
they reached a whopping $1%4- 
million. The trend, however, was 
reversed in 1957, when the debt 
dropped to $750,000. Last year 
it fell to $663,000, and today, 
city P.A. Lehrbaummer is rest- 
ing easily, with the knowledge 
that he’s wiped out the city debt 
—to Schneider, at least. 

Some suppliers might have 
been worried, but not Schneider, 
who comments with a smile: “I 
thought we were only a couple of 
years behind.” 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Sets Up a Packaging Lab 
To Boost Aluminum Sales 


Pittsburgh—In a move aimed 
at expanding its markets in the 
packaging field, Aluminum Co. 
of America has established a new 
Packaging Development Labora- 
tory. 

The new facility was set up to 
“develop and perfect new prod- 
uction processes for aluminum 
packaging,” an Alcoa spokesman 
declared. 

“It will carry to the point of 
practical application the research 
discoveries of the foil and pack- 
aging division of Alcoa Research 


|| Laboratories,” he added. 


THEY SAID: 


"You'll Lose 
Your 
Shirt" 

pe 


If you try to draw and form 
this valve body from .115 
brass strip. Several experi- 
enced fabricators looked at 
the prints and said: “No 
thanks.” 


ETASCO produced the Bagh 
at low cost — AND HELD 
THE TOLERANCE of .003 
on the beaded areas. 


You, too, might profit by 
sending your prints for a 
quote by: 


(=ETASCO’) 


EASTERN TOOL & STAMPING CO., Inc. 
122 BALLARD ST., SAUGUS, MASSACHUSETTS 


—where America’s first 
successful ironworks is located 
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P-W Goes to the IRE Show 


Drive Chopper 
Noise-Free 


Drive chopper runs on d-c, 
offers 94-cycle chopping rate 
and low noise level. In non- 
portable equipment, d-c drive 
allows removal of a-c drive 
wiring from critical circuitry. 
Both spdt and dpdt units are 
available. 

Price: $25. Delivery: 3 wk. 

Stevens-Arnold, Inc., 7 
Elkins St., S. Boston 27, 
Mass. (PW, 4/11/60) 


Ultrasonic Cleaner 
Uses Transistors 


Transistorized ultrasonic 
unit cleans small items (semi- 
conductors, relays, meter and 
clock mechanisms) through 
sound-wave action. Cleaner 
plugs into 110-120 v. circuit, 
weighs 12 lb., cleaning cham- 
ber holds 400 ml. of liquid. 

Price: $97.50. Delivery: 
30 days. 

Narda Ultrasonics Corp., 
625 Main St., Westbury, 
L. L, N. Y. (PW, 4/11/60) 


R&D Solder Kit 


Contains Chemicals, Wire 


R&D kit brings together 
materials useful in design 
and engineering experiments: 
16 types of soldering chemi- 
cals, 11 kinds of solid wire, 
and 3 foil solders for making 
preforms. Kit is designed to 
speed research and develop- 
ment. 

Price: $24. Delivery: 2 
wk. 

Alpha Metals, Inc., 56 
Water St., Jersey City 4, 
N. J. (PW, 4/11/60) 
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FROM 100uA TO OSA: 


Here's your weekly guide to... 


Portable Recorder 


Uses Internal Power 


Lightweight potentiometer 
has internal power supply of 
8 flashlight or mercury cells, 
can record voltage, current, 
pressure, rate of flow, stress, 
power, and other mechanical 
functions. Available in 1 or 
2-pen models, it operates 
from single function switch. 

Price: $550 (1-pen); $817 
(2-pen). Delivery: 1 mo. 

Century Electronics & In- 
struments, Inc., P. O. Box 
6216, Pine Station, Tulsa 10, 
Okla. (PW, 4/11/60) 


Power Supply 
Gives Variable Output 


Compact, __ transistorized 
power supply provides highly 
regulated continuously varia- 
ble output for all battery 
voltage ranges. Thermo- 
static monitoring of transis- 
tor base temperatures pre- 
vents damage to unit or 
external circuit through ther- 
mal runaway. 

Price: $135. Delivery: 1 
mo. 

Electronic Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., 67 Factory 
Place, Cedar Grove, N. J. 
(PW, 4/11/60) 


Oscilloscope Camera 
Gives 60-Second Prints 


Oscilloscope recording 
camera offers up to 9 mul- 
tiple exposures, features a 
Polaroid Land device that 
produces 60-second prints or 
transparencies. Camera at- 
taches to any 5 in. scope, de- 
taches easily to perform 
other instrumentation pho- 
tography. 

Price: $250. Delivery: 
July. 

Beattie-Coleman, Inc., 
1000 N. Olive St., Anaheim, 
Calif. (PW, 4/11/60) 


Planar Transistor 
New Design 


Collector-to-base and base- 
to-emitter junctions are 
placed in top surface of 
planar transistor to avoid 
surface-caused deterioration 
of transistor performance. 
Range of applications is for 
currents of 100 micro-amp. 
to 0.5 amp. 

Price: $37.50. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Fairchild Semiconductor 
Corp., 545 Whisman Rd., 
Mountain View, Calif. (PW, 
4/11/60) 


April 11, 1960 


April 11, 1960 


u cts Another PURCHASING WEEK service: Price and 
delivery data with each product description. 


Connectors 
Link Line and Load 


Electrical pin and socket 
plugs and receptacles assem- 
ble quickly to connect line 
and load in distribution and 
power supply panels, test ap- 
paratus, and lighting and 
production equipment. Avail- 
able in 6 colors in 25, 50, 
100, and 250 amp. types. 

Price: $1.75 to $5.50. De- 
livery: 4 wk. 

Superior Electric Co., 
Bristol, Conn. (PW, 4/11/ 
60) 


Test Bench 
Adapts to Checkout 


Basic bench unit has a re- 
movable front panel that can 
double as back wall to work 
surface. Bench can _ be 
equipped with extension 
surfaces, tool drawer, ad- 
justable shelves, or rubber- 
tired undercarriage for mo- 
bility, is adaptable to most 
checkout situations. 

Price: $600 (without ac- 
cessories). Delivery: immedi- 
ate. 

Skydyne, Inc., Port Jervis, 
N. Y. (PW, 4/11/60) 


Transistor 
Gives High Output 


Silicon mesa _ transistors, 
designed to operate in in- 
dustrial communications and 
telemetering equipment in 
70-250 megacycle range, are 
available in 3 models with 
outputs of 10 mw., 100 mw., 
and 500 mw. Latter model 
delivers power gain of 10 de- 
cibels. 

Price: $25, $30, $35. De- 
livery: immediate. 

Radio Corp. of America, 
Semiconductor and Materials 
Div., Somerville, N. J. (PW, 
4/11/60) 


Power Supply 


Transistor Regulated 


Power supply offers con- 
tinuously variable d-c out- 
put. Designed for use on 
bench or rack, it yields wide 
current and voltage ranges, 
from 0-14 v. to 0-325 v., in 
various models. Can main- 
tain regulation directly at 
load. Transistor-regulated. 

Price: $750-$850. Deliv- 
ery: immediate, after June 1. 

Kepco, Inc., 131-38 San- 
ford Ave., Flushing 55, N. Y. 
(PW, 4/11/60) 
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— This Week’s 


Product Perspective 


APRIL 11-17 


The Electronics Industries Assn. sales forecast of $10.3-billion this year— 
up from $2.4-billion just 10 years ago—points up the spectacular, almost 
chaotic, growth of the infant industry—a growth that promises to rival that 
of the automobile industry starting at the beginning of the century. 


Automation and electronics go hand-in-hand. Control and data process- 
ing equipment, fast becoming commonplace, could not have been developed 
10 years ago—the needed electronic knowhow was missing. Now, the 
trend is toward semi-conductors and miniaturization. As a by-product, 
engineers are getting higher reliability, wider product applications, and in 
many cases lower ultimate cost. Transistors are firmly established and are 
smaller and smaller—one manufacturer has produced one the size of a grain 
of salt. 


Tunnel diodes are entering the pictures. Although makers haven’t learned 
exactly where to use them, tunnel diodes have stimulated more research 
interest than any product since the transistor. Eight companies exhibited 
diodes at the recent Institute of Radio Engineers Show in New York. Most 
were in the pilot or preliminary production stage, and current price tags 
are high—ranging from $10 to $75. Production efficiencies will bring prices 
way down. 


The electronics industry has come up with a new measuring term, 
“component density.” Micro-module proponents now are talking densities 
of six million a cu. ft. This means that it would take six million standard 
components (resistors, capacitors, etc.) to do the job that one cu. ft. of 
miniature modules can do. 

e * * 

@ Transistors, tunnel diodes and the like will be going into “black boxes,” 

but what will these “boxes” do? Here are a few promising areas: 


¢@ Production. Electronics will soon reach into every plant operating area. 
The first completely controlled process plants are already on stream—as 
reported in last week’s Product Perspective, numerical control is heading 
for its best year—and completely automatic warehouses are coming out of 
the planning stages. 


© Testing—Electronic makers are using a variety of sophisticated testing 
gear for their own production lines. Automatic testing of transistors is 
becoming standard and Thompson Ramo Wooldridge has a production line 
testing set up that can be adapted to a variety of finished products. Non- 
destructive nuclear and ultrasonic testing equipment is finding an ever 
increasing number of users. 


@Inventory control. Singer Mfg. Co. has developed a desk-sized com- 
puter that can keep up-to-the second track of fast moving inventory items. 
It can be attached to a phone line so that a man out in the field can dial 
the plant and find out if he can promise delivery on a certain item. 


Most present data processing systems total all incoming and outgoing arti- 
cles, then print a list of amounts remaining of each item. The new con- 
cept in inventory control lets the machine keep track of the entire inventory, 
print a daily list of only the items in short supply. Theoretically, this can 
be carried a step further and computer can write purchase order for needed 
routine items—leaving the P.A. free to worry about the problem cases. 


@ Data storage. Litton Industries new Printaplex tube makes a direct 
print of any visual material at high speeds on nonsensitized paper. It imparts 
a magnetic charge to the paper, which in turn attracts oppositely charged 
ink. Future applications reach into all areas of data recording and retrieval. 


© Closed circuit TV. The number of new companies going into the field 
portends a variety of new applications soon to come. Especially bright future 
is seen for plant surveillance and security, production control and testing. 
Westinghouse has developed a storage tube that allows user to store TV 
image for period up to 24 hr., recall it to screen by pushing a button. 
Telectro Industries has come up with a system to send TV images over 
ordinary phone lines for the price of a regular phone call. The system 
can make printed copies of the communication at the same time. 


@ Thermoelectricity. Electricity directly from heat and vice versa (with 
ro moving parts) is in the works. Units need no maintenance—cost has been 
main deterrent to commercial applications. Major appliance companies have 
had prototype consumer products for years, but haven’t been able to get cost 
down yet. One new unit is going into nuclear submarines, another is designed 
for service in computers. 

© Electroeluminescence. Devices to create light without usual filament 
are forging ahead technically and costs are coming down slowly. Sylvania 
has just introduced a group of low-power display devices designed for uses 
in data processing, radar air traffic control, and entertainment. 
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Silicon Rectifier 
Operates at 190 C 


Rated at 50 to 500 v., sili- 
con diffused junction recti- 
fiers in 6 and 12 amp. series 
operate to base temperatures 
of 190 C. Diodes are nickel- 
plated against corrosion, give 
low-contact resistance. Flat- 
tened pierced end on top lead 
eases wiring into assemblies. 

Price: $1.25 to $6. De- 
livery: immediate. 

International Rectifier 
Corp., 1521 E. Grand Ave., 
El Segundo, Calif. (PW, 
4/11/60) 


Welding Head 


Operates on Low Currents 


Precision welding device 
can be installed in standard 
“dry box,” has _ electronic 
timer for precise welding 
control, is rated at 2,700 
watt-sec (d-c) or 50 KVA 
(a-c). Head is adaptable to 
dial feed or inline feed. 

Price: $1,250. Delivery: 
12 to 14 wk. 

Production Equipment Op- 
erations, Commercial Ap- 
paratus & Systems Div., Ray- 
theon Co., 87 S. Bedford St., 
Manchester, N. H. (PW, 4/ 
11/60) 


Circuit Breaker 
Is Miniaturized 


Hermetically sealed circuit 
breaker, sensitive to 50 milli- 
amp., is completely electro- 
magnetic. Short or long time 
delay models are available. 
Breaker offers trip level at 
125% of rated current of 10 
amp., operates from —55C 
to 100C. 

Price: $11.85 to $25. De- 
livery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Airpax Electronics Inc., 
Cambridge Div., Cambridge, 
Md. (PW, 4/11/60) 


Tunnel Diode 
Quick Switching 


Germanium tunnel diode, 
designed for low-level switch- 
ing and small signal applica- 
tions with frequencies to 1.8 
Kmc, gives negative con- 
ductance, high frequency per- 
formance. Diode offers ex- 
treme resistance to nuclear 
radiation, weighs approx. 
O15 oz. 

Price: $10. 
approx. 2 wk. 

General Electric Co., Semi- 
conductor Products Dept., 
Electronics Park, Syracuse, 
N. Y. (PW, 4/11/60) 


Delivery: 


Profitable Reading for P.A.’s 


New Books——————— 


Office Building and Office Layout Planning, 
by Kenneth H. Ripnen. Published by McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 200 pages. Price: $10.00. 

This comprehensive manual presents a 
step-by-step analysis of the objectives, 
standards and techniques of planning a 
successful office and office building. It 
discusses such management problems as 
office space standards, whether to build or 
rent, site location, selection of an archi- 
tect, lighting, partitions, how to modern- 
ize an existing building, and much more. 

The author has headed his own firm 
of architects for the past 30 years and is 
well-known for his work in the special- 
ized area of office building constructions 
and office layouts. 


Sources of Commodity Prices. Compiled by 
Paul Wasserman. Published by Special 
Libraries Assn., 31 East Tenth St., New York 
3, N. Y., 176 pages. Price: $5.00. 

Purchasing agents will find this work 
an invaluable aid in locating current com- 
modity prices. 

More than 6,800 commodities, from 
abalyn to zytel, are listed alphabetically. 
Also included are the periodicals that 
publish prices, the markets where the 
price is effective, and more. Prices 
covered may be wholesale, retail, future 
or spot. 

An appendix lists the publisher, ad- 
dress and frequency of publication of each 
periodical mentioned. 


Aids to 


Purchasing 


Electronic Buyers Guide 

Compact purchasing guide to the elec- 
tronics and allied industries contains list- 
ings of manufacturers, representatives, 
products and services. More than 6,000 
manufacturers in the UV. S. are listed along 
with the addresses of their main and 
branch offices. Listing includes every 
member of the Electronic Representatives 
Association. 

Compiled from recent data, the sections 
include the suppliers of components, in- 
struments, equipment and materials plus 
designing information, specifications, and 
procurement availability. 

A free copy of Electronic/Sources may 
be obtained from Directories of Industry, 
Inc., Dept. M-1, 2225 Southwest Drive, 
Los Angeles 43, Calif. 


From the 


Associations 
Copper and Copper Alloys (B-5) 


Contains 137 standards including meth- 
ods of test, definitions, specifications, and 
recommended practices applicable to cop- 
per and copper alloys, filler material, pipe, 
die forgings, plate, rolled bar, etc. 

In addition, the book includes informa- 
tion on nonferrous materials for electrical 
conductors, plus nonferrous metals and 
alloys for primary forms of copper, zinc, 


lead and nickel used in copper-alloy prod- 
ucts. Copies of this 720 page book are 
$7.50 each and can be obtained from the 
Amer. Society for Testing Materials, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


From the 
Manufacturers 


Screw Conveyors 

Discusses selection and application of 
screw conveyors, screw feeders and com- 
ponents, including use of screw conveyors 
for elevating, distributing, mixing, aerat- 
ing, heating, and cooling materials, etc. 
Also discusses materials for which con- 
veyors may be used—light or heavy, hot 
or cold, sluggish or free-flowing materials 
from alfalfa meal to zinc oxide, etc. Book 
2989 (76 pages). Link-Belt Co., Dept., 
PR., Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Fasteners 

_ Driving cycles, strength data, applica- 
tions, grip ranges, and installation notes 
are given for Huck’s complete line of fast- 
eners. Fasteners discussed include: self- 
broaching Huckbolt fasteners, tension and 
featherweight fasteners, self-sizing fast- 
eners, plus mechanical lock spindle rivets. 
(24 pages). Huck Mfg. Co., 2480 Belle- 
vue Ave., Detroit 7, Mich. 


Air Gaging 

Handbook describes selection of the 
right amplification for the gaging job, 
when to use long-range air gages, outside 
diameters, and other geometrical condi- 
tions and facets of dimensional control. 
Pub. No. SPG-160 (50 pages). Sheffield 
Corp., Box 893, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


Tube Fittings 

Gives information on company’s line 
of butt-joint fittings. Data covers pressure, 
vibration, corrosion resistance, port seals, 
laboratory reports, assembly instructions, 
etc. No. 3108 (44 pages). /mperial Brass 
Mfg. Co., 6300 W. Howard St., Chicago 
48, Ill. 


Stopwatches 

Buyer’s guide aids in selection of man- 
ual timing devices and chronographs. Dis- 
cusses 60-sec.-per-revolution models, plus 
gearings for 100, 36, 30, 10, 6, 3.6 and 
3-sec.-per-revolution models. Includes 66 
improved stopwatch styles (with acces- 
sories). (16 pages). Heuer Timer Corp., 
441 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


Plastics 

Presents prices, grades, sizes, tolerances 
for company’s plastic sheet, rod, tubing 
and other forms. Includes information on 
vinyl, acetate, polystyrene, polyethylene, 
nylon, fiberglass, Teflon, micarta lami- 
nates, etc. (56 pages). Almac Plastics, 
Inc., 600 Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 


Unitized Conveyors 

Discusses proper conveyor selection in- 
cluding slope, width, rollers, frames, 
drives, and auxiliary units. Applications 
for basic types are also discussed—level 
belt conveyor, live roller conveyor, incline 
belt conveyor with feed section, etc. Bulle- 
tin No. 12 (21 pages). Standard Con- 
veyor Co., N. St. Paul 9, Minn. 
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Silicone — Water repellent and 
weather resistant, silicone minimizes 
crazing effects of freezing, is used in 
high-temperature applications, and 
seals exterior masonry. 


Urethane—Tough, flexible, and 
hard, urethane is the newest anticorro- 
sive coating, used on metal, wood, 
plaster, concrete, asbestos, cement 
shingles, and plaster board. 


Vinyl—Rugged, flexible, and highly 
resistant to oxidizing agents, vinyl is 


Paints and Coatings (Part Il) 


used in hot airless spray applications. 

Sprayed Metal—Aluminum paints 
offer decorativeness, superior moisture 
protection, high durability, and high 
reflectivity, and are used on metal, 
brick, concrete, wood, wallboard, gyp- 
sum and plaster board. Copper coat- 
ings are used in electrical applications 
and in brazing. Lead coatings offer 
good corrosion resistance and a good 
shield against X-rays. Monel, also 
corrosion-resistant, finds use as a ma- 


chine finish. (PW, 4/11/60) 
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Wire 
Made of Silicon Rubber 


Instrumentation multi-con- 
ductor cable of extruded 
silicone rubber is rated for 
operation at 3,000—6,000 v. 
at high temperatures. Nylon, 
polyvinyl and fiberglass jack- 
ets available for operations 
to 90C, 105C, and 150C, re- 
spectively. 

Price: $685 per 1,000 ft. 
Delivery: 10-14 days. 

American Super-Tempera- 
ture Wires, Inc., 10 W. Canal 
St., Winooski, Vermont. 
(PW, 4/11/60) 


Transistor Test Set 
Operates Automatically 


Automatic modular §sys- 
tem measures semiconductor 
parameters, is accurate to 
1% and fail-safe. It provides 
digital or printed read-out, 
flexibility of sequence events, 
manual or automatic control. 
Programed scanning mech- 
anism controls test sequence. 

Price: $10,700. Delivery: 
2 to 3 mo. 

Optimized Devices, Inc., 
864 Franklin Ave., Thorn- 
wood, N. Y. (PW, 4/11/60) 


Tape 
Conforms to Shapes 


Self-adhering red silicone 
rubber tape has high elonga- 
tion, thin edge to conform 
to irregular shapes. Colored 
line in center aids in precise 
wrapping. Apex thicknesses 
available from 0.020 to 0.080 
in., width 1 to 1% in. 

Price $3 to $14.50 per 12 
yd. roll. Delivery: immediate. 

Continental-Diamond Fibre 
Corp., Newark, Del. (PW, 
4/11/60) 


Comparator 
Relates Megohms 


Three-terminal bridge com- 
pares megohm impedances 
against standard with accu- 
racy of 0.001%. Frequency 
range of the comparator is 
400 cps to 10 kc. Range of 
comparison to standard is 
0-3. Voltage ratio is adjust- 
able between 0.33:1 and 3:1. 

Price: $1,350. Delivery: 
2 wk. 

Wayne Kerr Corp., 1633 
Race St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
(PW, 4/11/60) 
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Cathode Ray Tube 
Prints Electronically 


Tube uses powder or floc 
to convert electrical signals 
into images on nonsensitized 
paper, plastics, or other non- 
conducting materials. Image 
can be fixed or erased for 
facsimile, oscillography, la- 
beling, and television repro- 
duction. 

Price: $2,500. Delivery: 
immediate. ’ 

Litton Industries, Electron 
Tube Div., 960 Industrial 
Rd., San Carlos, Calif. (PW, 
4/11/60) 


Power Supply 
Offers Floating Output 


Power supply gives d-c 
output maximums from 18 to 
199 y., 0-10 amp. allows re- 
mote-point programing for 
narrow voltage ranges. Unit 
delivers completely floating 
output, and uses semiconduc- 
tors. Automatic circuit pro- 
tects against overload. 

Price: $595 to $1,595. 
Delivery: immediate to 3 wk. 

Mid - Eastern Electronics, 
Inc., 32 Commerce  St., 
Springfield, N. J. (PW, 
4/11/60) 


Data Recorder 
Links to Many Mechanisms 


Multi-channel recorder can 
couple synchronous drive 
system to many mechanisms, 
and operate with coding de- 
vices to record analog volt- 
ages, currents, shaft posi- 
tions. It times long and short 
pulses. Overdrive system 
gives precise linear scanning 
of stylus on chart. 

Price: approx. $12,000 to 
$15,000. Delivery: 2 mo. 

Westrex Corp., 540 W. 58 
St.. New York 19, N. Y. 
(PW, 4/11/60) 


Camera System 


Gives 600-line Resolution 


Closed-circuit TV system 
yields 1 to 1.5 v. video output 
into 75-ohm cable, has tran- 
sistorized synchronizing unit. 
Peak-to-peak device on con- 
trol unit meters set-up ad- 
justments, monitors output. 
Camera weighs 10 Ib., gives 
600-line resolution. 

Price: $2,400. Delivery: 
Immediate. 

Foto- Video Electronics 
Inc., 36 Commerce Rd., 
Cedar Grove, N. J. (PW, 
4/11/60) 
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Start Construction 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Construction 
is under way on a new ethylene 
dichloride plant at Columbia- 
Southern Chemical Corp.’s Lake 
Charles, La. facility. Production 
of this organic compound will 
mark the company’s entry into 
chemicals based on ethylene. 


New Steel Source 


Tulsa, Okla.—Steel fabrica- 
tors in this area have a new 
small-quantity steel source at 
Crucible Steel Co.’s new 6,000- 
sq.-ft. warehouse. 

Crucible said the warehouse 
will maintain a $200,000 inven- 
tory of steel to serve all of 
Oklahoma, southern Kansas, 
southwest Missouri and western 
Arkansas. 


Plant Expands 


Corpus Christi, Texas—The 
expansion and_ diversification 
program of Delhi-Taylor Oil 
Corp. in the field of petrochemi- 
cals gained additional momen- 
tum as construction got underway 
last week on new facilities at the 
company’s plant here. 

The new plant will produce 
orthoxylene which is used in the 
production of phthalic anhydride 
and alkyd resins. The orthoxy- 
lene will be separated from a high 
purity mixed xylene stream cur- 
rently extracted in the company’s 
Platformer-Udex unit. 


Armour Adds Line 


Alliance, Ohio—Armour Alli- 
ance Industries, a division of 
Armour & Co. and one of the 
nation’s oldest and largest pro- 
ducers of rubberized curled hair 
for furniture, automotive and 
bedding cushioning, and packag- 
ing, is adding flexible polyure- 
thane foam to its product line. 

The company’s entry into the 
field will be on the West Coast. 
An addition to the firm’s Los 
Angeles plant is under construc- 
tion, and the new facility is ex- 
pected to be on stream by May 1. 


Blow-Molded Bottles 


New York—American Plastics 
Corp., a subsidiary of Heyden 
Newport Chemical Corp., has 
added blow-molding to its line of 
custom-molding services. 

Generally used in the produc- 
tion of plastic “squeeze” bottles 
and containers, blow-molding is 
a unique plastics molding pro- 
cess in which an extruded ther- 
moplastic is blown into shape 
against closed molds. 

American Plastics will produce 
blow-molded bottles and shapes 
to custom requirements, or sup- 
ply a variety of oval-shaped 
squeeze bottles and applicator 
tips from stock molds. 


Private Phone System 


Lubbock, Texas—A new pri- 
vate line continuous telephone 
system linking all 20 of its ter- 
minals has just been installed 
by TIME Inc., the scheduled 
transcontinental motor carrier. 
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“The installation of this new 
transcontinental private  tele- 
phone system will give us even 
tighter control of each and every 
shipment,” said Giles W. Dalby, 
Vice President of Transportation 
for TIME, “and it will be par- 
ticularly valuable in tracing.” 


Fuller to Build 


San Francisco—W. P. Fuller & 
Co., western paint and glass 
manufacturers, will build a new 
warehouse facility and distribu- 
tion center in Hayward, Calif. 


to serve all of Northern Cali- 
fornia. The facility will serve as 
a distribution center for flat glass, 
auto glass, glass and aluminum 
doors and windows. 


New Warehouse 


Cleveland—L. B. Foster Co., 
major national supplier of pipe, 
steel sheet piling, and railroad 
trackage materials, has estab- 
lished a new office, yard and 
warehouse in Cleveland. 

Located at 4050 W. 119th St., 
next to Lindale Station, the four- 
acre yard and warehouse main- 
tains large stocks of steel sheet 
piling, rail and track accessories, 
H-bearing pile, foundation pipe 


for piling, lightweight steel sheet 
piling, crane rail, valves and fit- 
tings. 


Western Packing to Move 


Culver City, Calif.—By mid- 
summer, Western Packing Corp. 
expects to move into a new 42,- 
000 sq. ft. facility now under 
construction in Westminister, 
Calif. The company is a proc- 
essor of reinforced fiberglass and 
other synthetic and natural fibers 
used in aircraft and missile, 
pleasure boats, luggage, etc. 


Carbon Black Plant 


Amarillo, Texas—Continental 


Carbon Co. plans to construct a 
$2.5-million dollar carbon black 
plant at Bakersfield, Calif., the 
first plant of its type on the West 
Coast. 

The new facility will have an 
annual capacity of 30-million Ib. 
of carbon black. 


Output Begins 


Midland, Mich.—Two new 
Dow Chemical Co. plants, lo- 
cated two thousand miles apart, 
have begun production of polye- 
thylene film. 

Starting up of these plants at 
Fresno, Calif. and Findlay, Ohio 
sets the stage for a greatly ex- 
panded distribution of the plastic. 


MOLDED 


FROM PLASTIC 


Sylvania offers “total” low 
piece prices. Reason? It op- 
erates probably one of the 
most complete lines of mod- 
ern automatic molding 
equipment in the world for 
compression, injection and 
transfer molding. Its bank 
of rotary presses can pro- 
duce more than a million 
parts a day, is ideally suited 
to phenolics and urea, and 
assures minimum cost for 
simply designed plasticparts. 
Results: your plastic parts 
—in volume — are produced 
quickly and at low cost. 


/F CUSTOM PARTS 


ARE YOUR PROBLEM 


Offers design assistance that can often improve the 
quality of your part, lower production costs. 
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Sylvania can solve it with complete QC™ service 


Helps you with completely objective recommendations 
for your parts. Sylvania is backed by long experience in 
metals, plastics, welds and assemblies, can produce parts 
utilizing a wide range of equipment. 


Provides superior quality parts. Sylvania utilizes the 
most modern equipment available, and its experience in 
tooling means better quality at lower costs for finished 
parts. In addition, Sylvania practices preventive mainte- 
nance for dies and equipment to assure you precise uni- 
formity and uninterrupted production. 
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American Alloys Opens New Plant 
To Make Automatic Welding Wires 


Newark, Calif.—A new man- 
ufacturer of automatic and cut 
alloy welding wire, American Al- 
loys, Inc., has opened plant facil- 
ities here. 

The company’s products in- 
clude aluminum, stainless, mag- 
nesium, copper base and titanium 
alloy wires in spooled, coiled and 
cut lengths, and coated aluminum 
arc welding electrodes. 

“We expect the market for 
welding electrodes to double 
within the next five to seven 


years,” a company spokesman 
said, “and our plant is designed 
for expansion with no interrup- 
tion in operations.” 

The plant’s production facili- 
ties consist of equipment for cut- 
ting, cleaning, automatic spool- 
ing and coiling of wire, and other 
finishing operations such as flux 
coating of aluminum arc welding 
electrodes, etc. Machines will 
permit the company to spool in 
1 to 30 Ib. weights and coil in 
weights of 10 to 125 lb. 


NEW PLANT of American Alloys 
specializes in welding wires. 


Winston-Salem Buying Manual 
Gets a Complete Face-Lifting 


Winston-Salem, N.C.—The 
city’s purchasing department has 
revised its manual of buying pro- 
cedures in a move aimed at giv- 
ing Winston-Salem “the best 
service, quality, and price.” 

The new manual, in addition 
to outlining procedural details 
and legal requirements, lays 
down these purchasing rules for 
all city employees who. spend 
public funds: 

@No supplier favoritism. No 


FORMED FROM METAL 


Sylvania maintains custom metal stamping facilities, can produce millions of 
precision-made parts each day from all types of metal. The scope and flexibility 
of these facilities mean that it can deep-draw eyelets, shells, cups and ferrules. 
What’s more, a battery of multi-slide machines can produce more than 2 million 
parts daily. Vertical presses can meet daily production needs of 2 million parts. 
And special, Sylvania-developed machines can produce great quantities of small 


wire and ribbon forms as well as wire cuts and leads. 


Results: Sylvania can supply the parts you need—in high production quantities— 


of top quality—and at lower cost. 


trained specialists. 


formity, low cost. 


*QC MEANS QUALITY CONTROL! 


Sylvania maintains a complete quality control department to assure that parts are made to your 
exact specifications. This control works for you throughout the .manufacturing cycle. It’s just 


CUSTOM WELDED 


If your part is standard- 
sized, miniature or submini- 
ature, welded assembly is a 
Sylvania specialty. To help 
meet your custom assembly 
needs, Sylvania has devel- 
oped new high-speed, high- 
volume welding techniques, 
advanced welding equip- 
ment, automatic and semi- 
automatic, and a corps of 


Result: Sylvania welded as- 
semblies assure high-quality 
electrical and mechanical 
contact, mirror-image uni- 


own facilities. 


CUSTOM ASSEMBLED 


Many of our customers have analyzed their 
parts assembly needs. And they have dis- 
covered that Sylvania can often deliver a 
completely assembled and packaged prod- 
uct— using either all Sylvania components, 
all customer components or both—at lower 
cost than is possible within the customer’s 


Result: If your product is small, the parts 


predominantly plastic and metal, and the 


Sylvania assemble it. 


one more way you benefit when you have Sylvania on the job. 


For full details or a quote, write Sylvania Electric Products Inc., Parts Division, Warren, Pa. 


quantities 50,000 or more, 


it pays to have 


YLVANIA 


Subsidiary of GENERAL TELEPHONE & ELECTRONICS ex) 
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city employee can indicate to a 
salesman of company that he will 
recommend a particular product 
for purchase. 

® Multiple supplier choice. The 
manual states, “It is a good prac- 
tice to have more than one active 
source of supply.” 

® Public inspection. Depart- 
ment heads and administrative 
personnel will keep all purchas- 
ing records open to the public 
at all times under the rules of the 
new manual. 

@Cash discounts. “Cash dis- 
counts are considered in evaluat- 
ing quotations,” says the manual, 
which also urges city officials to 
“welcome salesmen along with 
their new ideas and materials.” 

The manual says that city be- 
lieves in “free competition,” and 
that the ultimate goal in all 
governmental purchasing is “to 
get maximum value for the tax 
dollar and to purchase for the 
best interest of the city of Win- 
ston-Salem.” 


Carborundum Co. 
Hooks Up With A 
French Company 


Niagara Falls—Two leading 
international abrasives manufac- 
turers—The Carborundum Co., 
and Pechiney, of Paris—have 
signed a deal giving the Ameri- 
can firnmi exclusive sales rights to 
the French firm’s products in non- 
French territories. 

Under the agreement, Car- 
borundum will acquire an 
“important” share in a Pechiney 
subsidiary, “Les Abrasifs du Sud- 
Ouest,” a leading European pro- 
ducer of fused aluminum oxide 
crudes and abrasive grains. 

In exchange for the right to 
sell Pechiney products, Carborun- 
dum “will make available to Les 
Abrasifs’ its technical know-how 
on the manufacture of aluminum 
oxide crude, grains and powders.” 


Electric Autolite Opens 
Special R&D Division 


Toledo, Ohio—A new special 
product and research and de- 
velopment division has been set 
up by the Electric Autolite Co. 
in order to “facilitate diversifica- 
tion programs in the company.” 

The company’s research di- 
rector, George E. Spaulding, said 
that work in “sophisticated hy- 
draulic and electronic devices 
and components has progressed 
to the point of warranting a dis- 
tinct organization to further mar- 
keting, producting, and engineer- 
ing projections.” 


Statham Decentralizes 


Los Angeles—A leading manu- 
facturer of unbonded strain gage 
transducers, Statham Instruments, 
Inc., has decentralized its mar- 
keting department. 

The move, which includes en- 
largement of the company’s mar- 
keting staffs in five geographic 
areas around the country, is 
aimed at “providing quick, effi- 
cient service to meet accelerated 
customer demands for Statham 


products.” 
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MARCH 17 


(1951) Gorton 8-Y2D miller. 


(1955) Reed A22 thread roller. 


a year ago 
a month ago 


148.1 115.0 129.3 


Micromatic 723 vertical hone. 


Interest Picks Up MARCH 22 

Used machinery buying inter- 
est is picking up (see chart 
above). And with good reason— 
if recent auctions are any indica- 
tion. For example, bidders in 
the East last month walked off 
with some outstanding bargains. 

Take Industrial Plants Cor- 


L. Winternitz & Co. 


-P/W REPORTS ON RESALE PRICES 
Latest Auction Prices 


Auction held at Waldorf Instrument Co., Huntington Station, L. |., 
N. Y. Auctioneer: Industrial Plants Corp. 

(1955) Cincinnati No. 2 Hi-Speed dial plain miller. 
(1951) Van Norman 22L universal ram miller. 
$2,600. 

(1956) Cleveland 3AB Dialmatic turret lathe. $12,500. 
(1950) Warner & Swasey No. 12 heavy duty tapper. 
(1959, never used) Sheffield 121C Microform grinder. $12,500. 
(1956) Sheffield No. 109 automatic annular grinder. 
$7,500. 

Greer hydraulic test stand, complete gages and controls. 
(1959) Potter & Johnston 4U automatic turret lathe. 
~ (1949) Three P & J speed Flexomatic turret lathes. 
(1953) Warner & Swasey No. 5 turret lathe. 
$2,000. 


$11,500. 
$4,250. 


$2,300. 
$8,000. 
$6,100. 
$9,000. 


$3,000 average. 
$9,000. 


Auction held at Solar Chicago Tank Co., Chicago. Auctioneer: Samuel 


(1953) Steelweld % in. x 8 ft. square shears press brake. $18,000. 
(1949) Steelweld ¥% in. x 8 ft. plate shear, good cond. $16,000. 
(1956) Bertsch 12-ft. plate roller, good cond. $8,000. 

(1950) Blue Valley 7-ft. flanging machine, good cond. $6,500. 
(1948) Nelson Eimes 200-ton hydraulic press, good. $1,100. 


poration’s 3-day sale at New 
Haven Clock Co. Buyers of 
automatic screw machines, 
American- and Swiss-made, had 
a field day. About 65 Swiss ma- 
chines went on the block, as did 
well over a hundred American 
ones. Presses got a big play, 
went for moderate prices at this 
sale, too. 

Another Connecticut auction 
—the recent March 29 sale of 
375 machines conducted by Bot- 
winik Brothers of New Haven— 
also turned up some good buys. 
Best of the day was a 1956 Covel 
20H hand surface grinder (price 
tag new today: around $3,800), 
which was never used. The win- 
ning bid—$1,600. 


APRIL 19 


International Parlor Frame Co., 
Northwest corner American and 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia. 
WOODWORKING EQUIPMENT: rip- 
saw, swing cutoff saws, saw tables, 
bandsaw, belt sander, borers, shap- 
ers, jointers, carvers, lathes, air 
compressor, air tools. Finished and 
semi-finished sofa and chair frames. 
Quantity maple lumber. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS CORP., 90 West Broadway, 
New York City. BArclay 7-4184. 


APRIL 26 


Park Sherman Co., Springfield, Ill. 
Metal stamping tools, automatic 


brings you the 
latest facts about 

fastening with rivets... 

_. tells you how and why 

1s a riveting speeds assembly 

\ at lower cost. 

=— i | _ TO GET YOUR COPY, 


ATTACH COUPON TO YOUR 
ae | LETTERHEAD 


JUDSON lL. 


THOMSON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


[422 SAWYER ROAD, WALTHAM 54, MASSACHUSETTS 


| Please rush your new handbook, 
| “COST-CUTTING FACTS ABOUT FASTENING WITH RIVETS.” 


| Nome Title. 


Coming Auctions & Sales 


screw machines and equipment; 
plating, painting, testing and as- 
sembly machines. 

WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: Industrial 
Plants Corp., 316 S. LaSalle St., 
Chicago. WAbash 2-7315. 


APRIL 27 


U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co., Lowell 
St., Lawrence, Mass. 

Seven and eight-plunger eyelet ma- 
chines, eyelet tooling. Perkins 2A 
presses, 16 x 36-in. lathe, surface 
grinders with chucks, spring coilers, 
tumbling barrels, plastic plating 
barrels, wet-burnishing barrels. 
Heat treating and tempering fur- 
naces. Plating equipment. 6,000-Ib. 
gas fork truck. 50,000 Ib. new brass 
strip coils and soft-drawn ring wire. 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE: MACHIN- 
ERY AUCTIONEERING CO., 15 
Townsend Ave., New Haven, Conn. 
HObart 7-6563. 


SEARCHLIGHT SECTION 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
EQUIPMENT——USED or RESALE 


STEEL CORP. 
YDEN STREET 
STON 21, W.VA 


MIDWEST 
614 DR 
CHARLE 


One quick and economical way to sell your 
surplus inventories is to advertise them in the 
ONLY NATIONAL WEEKLY PURCHASING 
NEWSPAPER. . . PURCHASING WEEK 
PURCHASING WEEK reaches the 25,000 key 
purchasing executives .. . the men that have 
the authority to say ‘‘yes’’ 

For quick economical results . . . advertise your 
surplus inventories in PURCHASING WEEK 
. . . at the low, low, cate of $12.00 per adver- 
tising inch. 

For contract rates or information, contact your 


advertising agency or write: 


PURCHASING WEEK 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING DIVISION 
Post Office Box 12 New York 36, N. Y. 


(1951) National 12-in. flame cutter. $8,000. 
Welding positioner, 2500 |b. capacity, purchase date and manu- 
$9,000. 


facturer unknown. 


(1942) Carlton 4-ft. radial drill, good condition. $6,500. 
(1940) Hyster 4,000-Ib. fork lift truck, good shape. $3,500. 
(1958) Chevrolet 1-ton stake truck, good condition. $1,150. 


MARCH 22, 23, 24 

New Haven Clock & Watch Co., New Haven, Conn. 
Industrial Plants Corp. 

27 Bechler Model N Swiss automatic screw machines. $3,000 average. 
13 Gibbs 375 automatic screw machines. $600 average. 

(195—) Five B & S 00G automatic screw machines. $3,500-$4,500- 
(194—) 18 B & S 00G automatic screw machines. Average: $3,000. 


Auctioneer: 


(193—) 12 Barber-Colman Type S hobbers. $400-$500 each. 
Johnson No. 8 open-back inclinable press. $4,750. 

No. 4 Federal open-back inclinable press. $1,800. 

Two 2-ton Dennison Model A multipresses. $1,200 each. 


50-ton Henry & Wright automatic dieing machine. $3,750. 
Five Globe No. 1C 3F Unimatic coil winders. $3,000 average. 
Two Cincinnati No. 2 EA centerless grinders. $3,750 each. 
Three No. 2 Cincinnati centerless grinders. $1,200 each. 
Three Taft-Peirce toolroom surface grinders. $1,100 each. 
B & S No. 13 universal tool and cutter grinder. $2,250. 
(1950) Cincinnati No. 2 ML universal miller. $4,250. 

Eight B & S 000 plain manufacturing millers. $500-$600. 
SIP MU214B universal measurer. $3,600. 

J & L PC-14 pedestal optical comparator. $3,500. 

(1945) Moore No. 1 jig borer. $3,750. 


MARCH 29 

Auction held at Auction Mart (a Division of Botwinik Brothers, Inc.), 
350 Welton St., New Haven (Hamden, Conn.). 

(1945) Cincinnati No. 3 1300 rpm vertical miller. $3,300. 

(1940) 12 x 30 in. Pratt & Whitney Model C 1000 rpm lathe. $2,100. 
(1941) 12 x 54 in. Pratt & Whitney Model C 1000 rpm lathe. $800. 
(1942) No. 3 Brown & Sharp plain miller, 1200 rpm. $800. 
(193-) 3B Kearney & Trecker double-overarm miller. $350. 

(193—-) Dreis & Krump No. 254 5-ft steel press brake. $1,150. 
(1940) Racine series 30, 10 x 10 in. shear cut hacksaw. $800. 
(1936) 24-in. Barnes back-geared camelback No. 5 Morse taper, 
7-VY2 hp upright drill. $335. 


(1956) Covel 6 x 18 in. 20H hand surface grinder. Unused. $1600. 
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“ GUERYTHING HINGES ON HAGER!: 


We'll make IT for you! For standard (5,000 different types 
and sizes) or special hinges, write or wire: C. Hager & 
Sons Hinge Mfg. Co., Victor & *'l'’ Street, St. Louis 4, Mo. 


In Canada, Hager Hinge Canada Ltd., Kitchener, Ont. 


ees 


Founded 18 49, Every Hager Hinge Swings on100 Years of Experience 
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This Week’s 


Purchasing 
Perspective *""” 


(Continued from page 1) 

VALUE PLUS—When a purchasing man makes a scientific 
appraisal of functional value, he is applying value analysis. The 
V-A technique, in the words of experts in its application, is a 
“systematic approach to reducing cost while obtaining the same 
or better performance and quality.” 

But you can’t stop there. These same experts point out that 
an added technique must be applied when the industrial buyer, 
having analyzed his product needs, finds that several suppliers 
and/or products will perform the desired function at competitive 


prices. 


The dilemma posed here underscores the need to “pinpoint 


your service needs.” 


But this is not always easy—what with 


today’s competitive pricing and supplier technological advances. 
And General Electric, a pioneer in the value analysis technique 
development, again has attempted to come up with a scientific 


solution. 
e 


That’s why you can expect to hear more and more of the term 


“Productive Purchasing.” 


GE defines it as taking a “scientific 


approach” to the broader area of evaluating suppliers and their 
capabilities, and the formula for it is “product value plus added 


values equal total value.” 


Thus total value is the real goal of the productive purchaser 


who “buys the added values he needs and. . 


. weighs (them) 


according to the degree that he finds them desirable.” 

GE appraises the added values of its suppliers with the aid of 
a check list. Here are some of the points its purchasing brass 
consider important as supplier plus-factors: 

© Reliability—in financia! reputation, quality, performance, 


and labor relations. 


© Technical capability—in creative product development, en- 
gineering and training assistance, and basic research. 
©@ After-Sale Service—for emergency situations, spare parts, 


and preventative maintenance. 


@ Availability—with respect to delivery needs, plant location, 
production facilities, and other customer commitments. 

© Buying Convenience—as regards related products, credit, 
packaging techniques, and local sales contacts. 


@ Sales Assistance. 


Pentagon Military Planners Keep 
Switching Defense Funds Around 


Washington—The arms race 
with the Russians keeps Pentagon 
planners re-shuffling their pro- 
curement plans all year round. 
The latest example: a_half-bil- 
lion taken from one set of pro- 
curement schedules, and added 
onto others. 

This switch of huge sums 
comes only a few months after 
Eisenhower submitted his $41- 
billion de.ense budget to Con- 
gress in January, covering spend- 
ing for the year beginning June 
30, and committing the govern- 
ment to expenditures on long 
lead-time items extending 2 or 
3 years into the future. 

The Administration cutbacks 
of some $500-million mainly hits 
two key Air Force projects— 
production of the Bomarc B anti- 
aircraft missile (Boeing-Westing- 
house) and construction of Sage 
electronic air defense control 
centers (IBM and others). About 
the same amount will be spent 
over the next 18 months to step 
up procurement of Atlas ICBM’s 
(Convair) and other USAF equip- 
ment. 


A step-up in the Navy’s 
Polaris missile-submarine pro- 
gram is also authorized—with 


most if not all the money to 
come from Navy cutbacks. 

The change reflects the Pen- 
tagon’s downgrading costly anti- 
aircraft defenses planned for the 
long term; (2) shoring up the less 
expensive air defense systems for 
deployment just in the two or 
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so years ahead (after which most 
U.S. strategists believe there will 
be little if any danger of an 
enemy manned bomber attack); 
(3) bolstering ballistic missile 
warning systems; and (4) expand- 
ing the size of the missile retalia- 
tory force. 

The Air Force will order 18 
more Atlas missiles (Convair)— 
an increase of roughly 15% in 
the force scheduled for deploy- 
ment over the next three years. 

The Navy will be allowed to 
buy long-lead time reactors for 
an unspecified number of addi- 
tional Polaris submarines. Nine 
submarines are now being built, 
three vessels are authorized in the 
budget for next year, and pro- 
curement of reactors for three 
more subs are planned. 

In recent weeks, the Navy has 
already announced a $52-million 
acceleration in the present pro- 
gram to push six submarines into 
operation earlier than originally 
scheduled. 

In addition, well over $100- 
million will be earmarked for 
modernization of F-10-B (Mc- 
Donnell) F-102 (Convair) and 
F-106 (Convair) fighter aircraft. 
The planes will be armed with im- 
proved intercept radar, elec- 
tronic data link equipment, and 
automated air-to-air rockets. 

Orders for improved surveil- 
lance radars to “plug the gaps” 
in aircraft warning lines in 
Canada will be increased by 
about $15-million. 


Defense Firms in New Product Drive 


(Continued from page 1) 
meaning of an old adage—don’t 
put all your eggs in one basket,” 
commented an official of Grum- 
man Aircraft and Engineering 
Corp., New York. 

While Grumman is still pri- 
marily in defense work, it has 
been following the diversification 
path for a number of years. It’s 
various subsidiaries now are mak- 
ing aluminum boats and canoes, 
containers for air cargo transport, 
hydrofoils for ocean transport, 
and biplanes for spraying and 
dusting. 

And the Grumman official 
adds, “We would like to increase 
our nondefense production sub- 
stantially in the near future.” 

The space age procurement 
trend is definitely towards newer 
kinds of military gear—inertial 
guidance apparatus, infrared de- 
tection systems, nuclear devices, 
more missiles, astronautic equip- 
ment, and such. Even experi- 
enced manufacturers have not be- 
come established in these items 
and therefore the field is wide 
open for the right kind of new- 
comer. 

In the wake of such develop- 
ments, the scramble for military 
contracts has become fiercer than 
ever—and it is heightened by the 
realization that the Pentagon is 
under constant pressure to 
stabilize spending in the face of 
rising costs. 

Diversification has become the 
only answer for numerous de- 
fense equipment makers. Here’s a 
rundown of how the trend is tak- 
ing hold in many defense firms 
across the country: 


THOMPSON RAMO WOOL- 
DRIDGE, CLEVELAND: 
Through acquisitions and adap- 
tation of defense products to in- 
dustrial and consumer markets, 
TRW has changed its ratio of 
defense to nondefense production 
from 75 defense, 25 nondefense, 
to about 60 defense, 40 nonde- 
fense. 

One strictly defense product 
that has been adapted for non- 
military use is the TRW turbo- 
charger—an outgrowth of the 
company’s aircraft activity— 
which is being marketed for off- 
the-road, heavy duty diesel 
equipment. Another is the RW 
400 polymorphic computer (many 
codes) that can be linked up into 
one large storage and computing 


smaller computation and data 


storage jobs. 


CHANCE VOUGHT AIR- 
CRAFT, DALLAS: In the last 
6 to 8 months, this pioneer missile 
and aircraft manufacturer has di- 
versified heavily into consumer 


and industrial fields and has 
created five new divisions in the 
company to handle the new 


businesses. 

The company is not making 
any industrial products that were 
originally defense items. Instead, 
it is bent on acquisitions and is 
now in such diverse fields as mo- 
bile homes, process control and 
automation systems, prefab hous- 
ing, etc. 

Chance Vought nonmilitary 
production is now about 30% 
and is expected to grow with the 
addition of a new marketing set- 
up and expanded sales staff. 


VARIAN ASSOCIATES, 
PALO ALTO, CALIF.: This 
growing electronics firm is cur- 
rently prospering mainly on 
government work (75% of its 
total output). But late last year, 
it got a taste of military order 
cutbacks when a million dollar 
linear accelerator project was 
tabled indefinitely. 

Dr. Edward L. Ginzton, Varian 
board chairman, told PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK that over the next 
five years he would like to see 
the firm’s government business 
down to about 40-45% of total 
production. To achieve this goal, 
Varian is budgeting 7% of its 
estimated gross sales this year 
for research and development. 


HUPP AVIATION  DIV., 
HUPP CORP., CHICAGO: This 
firm, engaged in the manufacture 
of aircraft, missile, and ordnance 
components, is rapidly adapting 
defense components for com- 
mercial use. Two such items are 
hydraulic pumps and electro- 
dyne valve controls. 

The pump is geared toward 
farm implement producers, off- 
the-road mobile equipment manu- 
facturing, and comparable hy- 
draulic installation. The valve 
control is currently being used 
in the petroleum, power, chemi- 
cal, and water markets. 

Hupp intends to expand indus- 
trial sales as far as it can. De- 
fense contracts won't inhibit the 
firm’s commercial areas of pro- 


industrial orders because of de- 
fense contracts. It’s even pre- 
pared to build a new plant with 
added facilities for industrial 
expansion if the need arises. 


BOEING AIRPLANE CO., 
SEATTLE, WASH.: This leading 
airplane maker is making a seri- 
ous attempt to shake off the im- 
balance of defense production 
over nondefense work. Industry 
sources say Boeing soon will be 
announcing a number of new 
products for industry. 

The company’s principal di- 
versification will be in its Indus- 
trial Products Div., whose major 
product is a line of gas turbines 
ranging from 200-600 hp. Boe- 
ing just sold its first gas turbine 
for a fire truck and expects this 
truck to be on the road this fall. 


AIRBORNE INSTRUMENTS 
LABORATORY, DEER PARK, 
N.Y: This former “100% war 
baby” says its nondefense pro- 
duction is still in its infancy, but 
growing rapidly. Many of its 
electronic components develop- 
ed for defense use are currently 
being field tested for industrial 
and commercial application. 

These include: microtrols, a 
line of tooling and gaging equip- 
ment to automatically control 
machine tools; electrolytic tinning 
line data accumulator for quality 
control of tinning; and an “inch- 
worm,” a magnostructive device 
to control grinding to five mil- 
lionths of an inch. 


TEMCO AIRCRAFT CORP., 
DALLAS: A Temco spokesman 
told PURCHASING WEEK that, in 
the months to come, “we'll be 
going after any and all kinds of 
business we can get.” 

The company is now making 
vending machines, agricultural 
items, toys, and “little school 
houses”—shelters to keep chil- 
dren out of the weather while 
waiting for the school bus. 

These are only a few examples 
of the defense industry trend 
toward diversification, rapidly 
picking up steam. Other com- 
panies, such as Lockheed Air- 
craft, North American, and Re- 
public Aviation, are only 
starting in this direction. 

North American Aviation, for 
example, only recently came up 
with a process for mass produc- 
tion of aluminum-coated copper 


facility, or be broken down fort duction, nor will Hupp reject’ wire for commercial markets. 
Lee eee ; i | 
Price Changes for Purchasing Agents 
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Amount 
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Bismuth preparations, major producer, April 15, Ib.... —.50-$1.30 alee iner. costs 
Gasoline, Mid-Cont. refiners, gal..................+.. 0025 12 seasonal demand 
Gum rosins, clts., N. Y., Katy, Mary, ewt.............+.. 30 $13.50 tight supply 

EE ci apa tdc OVO kee ode nisd. sig bree medesevsen A5 $13.85 tight supply 

ER, WUE, nis wer ca bruh tan wn scybantarekess 30 $14.00 tight supply 
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“Bunker C” fuel oil, Gulf Coast refineries, bbl.......... 10-15 art short supply 
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Triphenyl phosphate, Eastern Chemicals, carlots, lb.... 10 36 
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Viny] plastic floor coverings, Congoleum-Nairn........ 17% & 24% Sans competition 
Combed gray cloth constructions, yard................. 0625-685 wes iner. supply 
Hydroxy] ethyl cellulose, cellosize, Un. Car., trekld., Ib. 12 84 broaden market 
CN Tg Dig Dic cases cccecdalovanededucntaos sins 0065 ‘ 
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New Films, Foams Highlight Packaging Show; 


Polyethylene Moves Up Fast 


(Continued from page 1) 

Plastic film—Cellophane with 
436 million lb. for packaging 
won last year, but polyethylene is 
coming up fast. Makers sold 250 
million lb. of film last year, and 
they are busy improving the qual- 
ity—notably in the visibility and 
machinability areas. 

Polyethylene film prices are in 
a competitive whirl. “Sure there’s 
a list price on poly film, and to- 
morrow there will be another” 
several exhibitors told PW. 
Anxious manufacturers are work- 


cerned, I had to be in plastics or 
electronics.” 

Diamond Plastics Industries 
sees plastic as a competitive 
threat to the small cardboard box. 
“Plastics are on the way up. 
You can’t stop them. Boxes al- 
ready are competitive in the 
smaller sizes.” 

Blister and skin packaging— 
Both blister and skin techniques 
are competing for a wide range 
of plastic-on-cardboard packing. 
A spokesman for the Print-A- 
Tube Co. told PW that a major 


VERSATILE FORMS of containers (like these) were on display at Atlan- 
tic City last week as 363 exhibitors displayed new packaging wares. 


ing on slim profit margins, hop- 
ing to be among the winners who 
ride out the price war. Mean- 
while, DuPont, longtime resin 
preducer nonetheless has decided 
to go back into the film busi- 
ness. 

Shrinkable polyethylene film 
is heading into markets outside 
food. Newest idea: use it to 
combine smaller packages into 
bigger units, such as four cans 
of juice into one combination 
pack. 

U. S. Industrial Chemical Co. 
is Offering its newly announced 
scented polyethylene film on a 
commercial basis. An almost un- 
limited number of scents are 
available at 3 to 4¢ a Ib. pre- 
mium. 

Polypropelene is an up-and- 
coming film newcomer. Several 
companies have the films on the 
market. A spokesman for En- 
jay Chemical claims the new film 
has the clarity of cellophane 
combined with the strength, tem- 
perature, and shelf-life qualities 
of polyethylene. 

Plastic bottles A Spencer 
Chemical Co. salesman summed 
up industry opinion when he said: 
“Approximately 400 million 
units of detergent were sold last 
year, and every one of them will 
be in a plastic bottle as soon as 
the industry has enough mold- 
ing capacity to handle the busi- 
ness.” 

Detergent bottles are blow- 
molded by a wide cross-section of 
the plastics industry, and Amer- 
ican Can Co. sees the detergent 
models as the first step up the 
container ladder. Next target— 
other household cleaners and 
similar commodities, followed by 
pharmaceuticals. 

Plax Corp. reports more and 
more industrial users switching to 
plastic bottles. At another plas- 
tic container exhibit, a sales ex- 
ecutive said enthusiastically: “I 
quit a terrific job to join this 
company. As far as I’m con- 
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industrial packaging  break- 
through has occurred in the last 
six months. Going into skin 
packs: gears, switches, tools, etc. 

Cushioning—Plastics are be- 
ing used to cushion the product 
inside the outer package (and 


on Cellophane 


in some cases make a complete 
package without any overwrap). 
Initial applications have come in 
fragile jobs—cushioning micro- 
scopes, typewriters, and electric 
meters—but consumer packages 
for sets of glasses and train sets 
are now starting to appear. Initial 
cost is higher, but reduced break- 
age, shipping costs and packing 
time are said to more than off- 
set the difference. 

Paper—Paper companies are 
concentrating on upgrading ma- 
terials and marrying paper to 
plastics. A Union Bag-Camp of- 
ficial pulled no punches when 
he put it this way: “The paper 
makers had better get more ver- 
satility into their products or 
they will be in trouble.” 

This trend already is well 
launched. The combination 
creating most current interest is 
coated corrugated containers. 
Plastic impregnated boxes pro- 
tect product from water in air. 

Even the plain corrugated box 
is coming in for its share of up- 
grading. New trends in design: 
Use of printing on box surface 
to merchandise contents—as 
many as 13 colors were shown 
on one example—and use of 
wrap-around one-piece board 
with wooden ends for packing 
large, bulky items. 

Plastic bags are looming as a 
threat to multi-wall paper, but 
paper bag manufacturers think 
that they can keep most of their 
markets by lining paper with 
plastic. They note that they can 
combine layers to get almost any 
needed quality. 


Electronic Companies to Get Revised 
Wage Scales AfterGovernmentReview 


(Continued from page 1) 
law designed to prevent one com- 
pany from underbidding another 
on government contracts by vir- 
tue of paying low wages. It will 
be at least a year before the new 
wage levels go into effect, what- 
ever they are. 

Union spokesman asked for a 
minimum wage of $1.35 an hour. 
Industry representatives asked for 
$1 and claimed $1.20 would be 
“catastrophic” to small com- 
panies. They said 102 of 400 
firms surveyed now pay mini- 
mums of $1. 

A government survey in Octo- 
ber 1958 showed a _ national 
median hourly rate of $1.46. The 
lowest rate was $1 with 3% of 
the workers in the industry re- 
ceiving that amount. Hourly 
wages of $2 an hour and over 
were paid to 12.4% of the work- 
ers. The current hearings cover 
only such things as resistors, 
capacitors, relays, and switches. 
Electronic tubes and end prod- 
ucts will be considered later. 

G. D. Reilly, consultant to the 
electronic industries association, 
pointed out that government 
business in the industry amounts 
to $59 million annually. The mini- 
mum rate to be set will mean not 
only a raise for bottom-scale 
workers, but for many of the 
workers at higher rates who will 
have to be raised to maintain 
the differential. If as many as 
25% of the workers in any plant 
had to be raised to meet Walsh- 
Healey standards, he predicted, 


the company would be better off 
to forego government contracts. 

The union spokesman, econ- 
omist Seymour Brandwein of the 
AFL-CIO, said that if all workers 
in the industry were raised to the 
minimum $1.35 the unions pro- 
pose, total payroll would increase 
only 1.6%. He claimed that com- 
panies which are now paying 
below the minimum would not 
actually give raises to everyone to 
maintain the differential. “Our 
experience has been that these 
low-wage firms don’t observe the 
nuances of wage structure or 
worry that much about morale 
factors,” he said. 

He said the effect would be to 
“force some of these companies 
to decide whether to pay decent 
wages or give up government 
contracts.” 

The companies did not ask 
for regional differences. Reilly 
acknowledged that since parts are 
generally small contract bidding is 
not confined geographically. Nor 
did the companies request lower 
rates for beginners, since training 
periods are only a few days or a 
few weeks at most. 

There was some quarrel with 
the government's definition of the 
industry. Reilly claimed the gov- 
ernment did not draw clear lines 
between components and end 
products (computers, missile 
guidance systems, etc.) and asked 
that these items be the subject of 
other hearings. 

The companies attempted to 
introduce evidence that the U. S. 
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Flood Cuts 


Se ies 


Rail Service 


St. Louis—More than $8-million dollars worth of flood damage 
along the Mississippi River last week left serious gaps in industrial 


transportation services. 


Latest reports from the area indicated that Burlington Railroad 


service between Louisiana, Mo., 


and Keokuk, Iowa, was still cut, 


while the Meser, Ill., barge port had been rendered useless. The 


Mississippi River rail ferry, operated at St 


was also out of commission. 


Genevieve, Mo., 


Strike Closes Plant 


Fostoria, O. 


For the second time in 10 days, Electric Autolite 


Co.’s sparkplug plant here was forced to close shop when 1,100 
members of Local 533 of the United Autoworkers struck after 
rejecting a company proposal to settle grievances. 

The plant had closed down on Mar. 21 when strikers protested 
company discipline of two union officers who had conducted a union 


election on company time. 


Airlines Talk Merger 


New York—Two scheduled cargo airlines, Seaboard & Western 


and Slick, announced last week they had started “serious’ 


tions for a merger. 
Slick, a transcontinental 


carrier, 


, 


negotia- 


discontinued ail services in 


Feb. 1958, and Seaboard now flies cargo along the East Coast. Both 
lines have placed orders for a total of seven Canada Air CL-44 
swingtail turboprops—the 75,000-ton-capacity airfreighters which 
many industry officials predict will mean a “breakthrough” for air 


cargo rates. 


Mass. Files Antitrust Suit 


Boston—The 


Commonwealth 


of Massachusetts filed treble 


damage antitrust suits last week against Bituminous Concrete Assn., 
Inc. and 17 concerns engaged in the manufacture and sale of bitu- 
minous concrete, road tar, and asphalt. 


Justice Department Antitrusters 
Move to Block Two More Mergers 


(Continued from page 1) 
government also charges that 
Gamble-Skogmo’s stock acquisi- 
tion merely “brings to fruition a 
long course of conduct designed 
to eliminate the competition” be- 
tween the two companies, which 
also violates the Sherman Act. 

The government charges filed 
in Kansas City, Mo., trace re- 
lationships between the two com- 
panies back to 1915. At one 
point, in 1947, the Justice Dept. 
refused to clear a merger of 
Gamble-Skogmo and Western 
Auto. Now, says the government, 
the companies again plan to 
merge. The suit asks for a hear- 
ing on a preliminary injunction 
to halt threatened merger plans. 
Arguments on this request will 
be heard April 29 by the court in 
Kansas City. 

The suit against Alcoa seeks 
a court order requiring the com- 
pany to divest all assets acquired 
from Rome Cable. Antitrust 
chief Robert A. Bicks calls the 
Alcoa acquisition part of “. . 
the growing trend of large inte- 
grated corporations acquiring 
successful independents.” 

Bicks also says the new suit 
against Alcoa has a_ two-fold 
purpose: “(1) to dissipate the 
anti-competitive effects of the 
acquisition, and (2) to halt the 
trend toward economic control 
of the wire and cable industry 
by a few dominant producers of 
the raw materials used in wire 
and cable production.” 

The government says both 
Alcoa and Rome competed in 
the sale of the same type of end 
products. According to the 


electronic parts industry is hard- 
pressed by cheap Japanese im- 
ports and cannot afford a higher 
wage scale. The hearing exam- 
iner ruled, however, that com- 
petition was not a factor to be 
considered in these hearings. 


government suit, Alcoa’s alu- 
minum wire and cable products 
(including those used as conduc- 
tors of electricity) include bare 
aluminum wire and cable, alu- 
minum conductor _ steel-rein- 
forced and insulated aluminum 
wire and cable, such as weather- 
proof wire and cable and service 
drop cable. Rome Cable also 
made these products, the govern- 
ment says. 

In addition, the government 
says Alcoa and Rome competed 
as suppliers for other manufac- 
turers. Alcoa supplies both alu- 
minum ingot and intermediate 
products, such as aluminum rod, 
to other manufacturers of wire 
and cable products. And, says 
the government, Rome Cable 
also supplied intermediate prod- 
ucts—such as aluminum and 
copper rod—to other competing 
manufacturers of wire and cable 
products. In addition, prior to the 
merger, Rome _ insulated—for 
other wire and cable manufac- 


.| turers—bare wire and cable sup- 


plied by such customers. 


Brown Trailer Div. Sets 
Introduction of Its New 


Line of Truck Trailers 


Michigan City, Ind.—Brown 
Trailer Div., Clark Equipment 
Co., will unveil its highly-touted 
line of trailers here on May 20, 
when the company opens its new 
150,000 sq. ft. plant. 

The new trailers have been 
heralded by company officials as 
offering truck buyers the “biggest 
capacity per pound of trailer 
weight of any unit on the road.” 

The line consists of three cor- 
rugated exterior skin models, 
three high-cube exterior post 
models, and two extra-wide ex- 
terior post models. 


April 11, 1960 


Nothing...but nothing...stops a Rex Man 


The motto for the U.S. Postal Service is just the beginning for a 
Rex Man. Severe climatic conditions...impossible delivery 
requirements...unusual product application assistance...nothing 
stops these couriers from the successful completion of their self- 
appointed responsibility: providing the best in customer service. 
Oh, incidentally, he handles only the best: Rex Quality Drive 
and Conveyor Chains, Sprockets, Flexible Couplings, Belt Idlers, 
Pulleys...Shafer Roller Bearings. Need his name? Write CHAIN CHAIN BELT COMPANY 
Belt Company, 4702. W. Greenfield Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
CHAIN Belt (Canada) Ltd., 1181 Sheppard Ave. East, Toronto. 
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You can tell 
the SUG!IF man 


by his complete line of bearings! 


He alone offers all four major types in thousands of sizes and countless variations. So, 
he’s the most likely source for the bearings you need—whether one bearing or thousands. 


And remember, when buying bearings for replacement purposes—call your nearby 
Authorized S&F Distributor. 


—“— Qs SKE 


Spherical, Cylindrical, Ball, “Tyson Tapered and REED Miniature Bearings SKF INDUSTRIES. INC.. PHILADELPHIA 32 PA. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


